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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 











HISTORICAL MAPS 


The set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows :— 


1 Explorations and Settlements 5 Civil War, Spanish-Am. War, 

2 Early Grants, Commercial World War in the Philippines 
in the 15th Century Civic Events and Evolution 

3 Territorial and State Organiza- Administrations and Political 
tions Parties 

4 Revolutionary War, War of 1812, Evolution of the Flag of the 
French and Indian War United States 


The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x 58 inches in size. 

THE EIGHT MAPS IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, .. . $15.00 
One Map in Single Case, $2.00 One Map on Rollers, $1.50 
THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


5601-502 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 


An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


H. D. Bartlett, see's.” rey Vs 
THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY invites enrolment 


of those seeking 
promotion or graduates without positions. We have influence with employers, and can 


place you satisfactorily. Personal recommendation. We merit trust and confidence. 
A vast number of choice vacancies on hand of every description. Free enrollment 


and booklet. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 
204 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
OVER 27,000 POSITIONS FILLED 








26th YEAR 


The last year’s business surpasses that of our best previous year. 
We are seeking teachers for next year as well as for emergency vacancies. 
Write us if available now or in the fall of 1909. 


Other Offices: Boston. New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, 
Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 


Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application 


Spokane, 














THE conservative Agency working 
close to the candidate and the 


r A R K E R position. Conducted by Willard 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
MADISON WISCONSIN Superintendent of Wisconsin. 












SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 253 fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New orceans 


Recommends principals, and teachers for High School, Graded School 
and College work. Graduates of Normal Schools in demand. 


SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC. The Music Teachers 


Exchange of The Philip Ray Agency, Steinway Hall, Chicago, 
secures positions for Music Teachers and Supervisors of Music 
Exclusively. Address 

THE PHILIP RAY AGENCY 
Dept. Music Teachers Exchange Steinway Hall, Chicago 




















Seachers TlGencies. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
public and private schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR IMMEDIATE VACANCIES. SCORES OF 
REGISTER NOW THEM COMING IN, GOOD ONES. 


= TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 20'sonicten Siroce 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 


637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Every year we register some of the best product of the 
leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schoois, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience. 


We can help you to secure efficient teachers. Write to 
us when you need them. 


20 E. GAY STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
E. C. ROGERS, Manager 


Prompt and courteous attention given to calls for teachers in any line. A large 
list of well qualified teachers to select from. State your needs fully. 


James F. McCulough Ceachers’ Agency Ez. 


Building 
A Successful School and College Bureau CHICAGO 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENC 


ESTABLISHED 1899. 





TEACHERS IN DEMAND—REGISTER NOW for ‘09 Vacancies. 
RECOMMENDS CANDIDATES and Aids in Securing Appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE TO PAY until Position is Secured — WRITE US. 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 
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FISHERS: ACENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
Excellent facilities for placing teachers in ev: 


SEND POR MANUALS? Pet of the D-8. 120 Tremont st., Boston, Mass 
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Colorado Teachers’ Agency {rons 230.257 cass swe, Denver Cole 


Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
New York Chicago 


Boston Des Moines Denver 
Salt Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 


TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us, 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list, 


SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of the schools, 








is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
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RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BaRDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Our Only Candidate 


On Aug. 12th we recommended Prin. Raymond Me- 
Farland of Leicester, Mass., as 


OUR ONLY CANDIDATE 


for the vice-principalship of the high school at Ithaca, N. 
Y. On August 18th he came to Albany for a personal in- 
terview with Supt. Boynton, and on the 20th he received 
a telegram announcing his election to the position. 


This is the Way We Do Business 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL BoarD JOURNAL 
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BOISE, IDAHO 
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1809 — LINCOLN CENTENNIAL, FEBRUARY 12 — 1909 


He was one of the few great rulers whose wisdom in- 
creased with his power and whose spirit grew gentler 
and tenderer as his triumphs were multiplied.— Garfield. 








Building Contracts. 

Where a dispute arose between school trus- 
tees and the contractor for a schoolhouse 
whether the foundation was in compliance with 
the contract, and the contractor finally tore it 
out and made a new foundation, which was ac- 
cepted, and the trustees were right in their 
claim, there was nothing done which released 
the sureties on the contractor’s bond.—Cooke vs. 
White Common School Dist. No. 7. (111 8S. W. 
686. Ky. 1908.) 

Where a contractor for a schoolhouse claimed 
that the flue, if built according to the plans, 
would be insufficient, and the school trustees 
claimed that the flue called for by the plans 
was larger than the contractor said, and the 
contractor finally built the flue as he said it 
ought to be, such change did not release the 
sureties on his bond; since in ag building con- 
tract such a slight modification must be pre- 
sumed to have been within the contemplation 
of the parties—Cooke vs. White Common 
School Dist. No. 7. (As above.) 

The use of joists, 2 by 8, in the construc- 
tion of a schoolhouse, whereas the contract, as 
originally drawn, called for joists 2 by 6 and 
the putting in of an additional flue, did not 
release the sureties on the contractor’s bond 
where such changes were made tefore the con- 
tract was signed.—Cooke vs. White Common 
School Dist. No. 7. (As above.) 

Since the powers of a board of education are 
statutory only, and it can make no valid con- 
tract for the building of a schoolhouse or ex- 
penditure of public moneys for any object con- 
nected with the proposed building of the school- 
house, except as that contract is supported by 
statutory authority, it has no power to employ 
an architect to prepare plans for a building that 
would not exceed in cost for general construc- 
tion, excavation and rough grading $400,000, 
when only $200,000 has been appropriated for 
the purchase of high school sites, procuring 
plans and specifications, and for high school 
construction.—Perkins vs. Newark Board of 
Education, 161 F. 767. (U.S. C. C. N. J. 1908.) 


Selection of Architects. 

The board of education of a city appointed 
a committee to take charge of the erection of a 
school building, and authorized it to select, sub- 
ject to approval of the board, a competent ar- 
chitect. The committee submitted a report that 
it had determined to select an architect by com- 
petition, which report was unanimously ap- 
proved. The committee prepared instructions to 
the competitors, which instructions were never 
formally approved by the board. Held, that 
such approval was unnecessary.—Palmer vs. 
Central Board of Education of City of Pitts- 
burg. (70 A. 433. Pa. 1908.) 

A committee of a school board, under its au- 
thority, prepared for the erection of a school 
building and invited architects to submit plans, 
under instructions that a fair examination 
would be made and a choice made by the com- 
mittee, and that, if the first choice of the com- 
mittee failed of approval by the board, the 
others would be reported in order of their merits 
until a selection was reached, and the architects 
invited submitted plans, and the committee 
made a selection, which plan was not approved 
by the board, whereupon the board appointed a 
new building committee, and under a scheme 
adopted by it an architect was duly elected. 
Held, that a contract existed between the board 
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and the architects who competed under the di- 
rections of the committee first appointed.—Pal- 
mer vs. Central Board of Education of Pitts- 
burg. (As above.) 

Vaccination of Children. 

The general police powers of a city authoriz- 
ing the passing of ordinances and the making of 
regulations for the promotion of health or the 
suppression of disease do not include the pass- 
age of an ordinance making vaccination a con- 
dition precedent to the right of education.— 
People vs. Board of Edueation of City of Chi- 
eago. (S84 N. FE. 1046, 234 Til. 422. Tl. 1908.) 

A city ordinance providing that no principal 
or person in charge or control of any school 
shall admit to the school any child who shall 
not have been vaccinated within seven years 
next preceding the admission or application for 
admission to any such school of sueh child, nor 
shall any such principal or person retain in or 
permit to attend such school any child who shail 
not have keen vaccinated, was unreasonable and 
void.—People vs. Board of Education of Chi- 
cago. (As above.) 

Consolidation of Districts. 

The acts of the thirty-second general assem- 
bly of Towa, laws of 1907, page 153, chapter 
155, entitled “An act to provide for the con- 
solidation and change of boundaries of school 
districts in certain cities of the first class and 
other purposes incident thereto,” in providing 
that the officers of the school corporation hold- 
ing office in the district affected by such con- 
solidation having the largest number of voters 
shall become the officers of the consolidated 
district, and so continue until the terms for 
which they were elected shall expire, is not open 
to the objection that it is a deprivation of local 
control or of self-government, for the legisla- 
ture may at the time of the organization or 
creation of the municipal corporation so desig- 
nate its officers.—State vs. Grefe, 117 N. W. 13. 
(Iowa 1908.) 

The Iowa code supplement of 1907, No. 2793, 
providing that the boundary lines of contigious 
school corporations may be changed by the eon- 
current action of the respective boards of di- 
rectors and may in like manner be so changed 
that one corporation shall be included in and 
consolidated with the other as a single corpor- 
ation, obviates the -objection, even if it were 
tenable, that no provision is made by acts of 
the thirty-second general assembly, laws of 1907, 
page 153, chapter 155, authorizing the consoli- 
dation of all the territory in a city of the first 
class having a population of 50,000 into one in- 
dependent school district, for extending the lim- 
its of the school district with the expansion of 
the city limits—State vs. Grefe, as above. 

Acts of thirty-second general assembly, laws 
of 1907, page 153, chapter 155, authorizing the 
consolidation of all the territory in a city of the 
first class having a population of 50,000 into one 
independent school district, has not the effect to 
take private property for public use without 
just compensation, since the property is public 
and not private, and there is no inhibition 
against legislative disposition of public prop- 
erty.—State vs. Grefe, as above. 

Acts of thirty-second general assembly, laws 
of 1907, page 153, chapter 155, authorizing the 
consolidation of all the territory in a city of 
the first class having a population of 50,000 into 
one independent school district, does not have 
the effect to take private property for public 
use without just compensation, on the theory 
that the board of directors of those school dis- 
tricts only partly within the city limits are to 
meet with the board of directors of the con- 
solidated districts in dividing assets and ap- 
portioning liabilities, and that some of the offi- 
cers of the new outlying districts, though living 
in the consolidated districts, might represent 
them, and that, therefore, no adequate tribunal 
for the division of assets and apportioning lia- 
bilities was provided, since by acts of thirty- 
first general assembly, laws of 1906, page 99, 
chapter 136, No. 13 (code supplement 1907, No. 
2802), the board of directors of the portion of a 














HON. WILLIAM H. KEARNS. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Newly Elected President of the Board of Education. 


distriet outside the city continues to act only 
until their successors are elected, which new 
board of directors alone can act in dividing as- 
sets and apportioning liabilities, and since, 
moreover, an appeal to the district court is au- 
thorized by that section.—State vs. Grefe, as 
above. 

A loeal school district election to authorize 
the levy and collection of tax provided for by 
the laws of 1905, page 425, which tax was de- 
clared unconstitutional, held prior to the amend- 
ing act of 1906, page 61, will not warrant the 
assessment and collection of the tax provided 
for in the amendatory act.—Dolvin vs. Lewis, 
61 S. FE. 913 (Ga. 1908). 


School Funds. 

Since it is not unlawful for the treasurer 
of a school township to deposit the school funds 
in a bank in his name as treasurer, a general 
deposit of such funds in the name of the treas- 
urer does not constitute a trust fund; and on 
the failure of the bank neither the treasurer 
nor the school township has any claim on the 
assets of the bank in the hands of a receiver, 
superior to that of other general depositors.— 
Brown vs. Sheldon State Bank, 117 N. W. 289 
(Towa 1908). 





Smart. 
Mary—My big sister makes little things 
count, she does. 


Tommy—What does she do? 
Mary—Teaches arithmetic in school. 
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SchoolGandFounal 


DUTIES OF A CITY SUPERINTENDENT 


By M. H. Brasher, Supt. Roswell City Schools, Roswell, N. M. a 


Only a few years ago, school boards of towns 
of seven or eight thousand inhabitants, or less, 
thought that a city superintendency was a use- 
less office. The city schools were run without 
system or plan. Each ward school was a law 
unto itself, and each teacher his own monarch. 
An attempt was made to adhere to a course of 
study, but, in reality, there was no uniformity 
or articulation. No attempt was made to have 
the corresponding grades, in different buildings, 
do the same work. 

But a wonderful revolution has taken place 
along educational lines in the last few years— 
almost iconoclastic have these changes been, 
changes that mean much for the good of our 
country at large—changes that have emanci- 
pated both teachers and pupils—changes that 
are making thinkers of our children instead of 
automatons—changes that are teaching the dig- 
nity of labor—changes that are giving us more 
scientific farmers, mechanics, etc., instead of an 
army of lawyers, doctors, book-keepers and 
stenographers. 

But many heroie and patriotic spirits have 
offered themselves as martyrs on the altar of 
edueation; many heroes have labored with no 
hope of reward in this world in order to secure 
these results. There have been many Newtons, 
many Gallileos and Columbuses in the eduea- 
tional world. 








Even today, in many towns of from four to 
seven thousand people, it is almost impossible 
to get the public to stand behind a man of 
honesty, energy and professional ability, in his 
attempt to make the schools thorough, in the 
sense that he sineerely wishes strong teachers 
in the grades, professionally trained teachers, 
not teachers placed in the schools through fa- 
voritism, ehureh pull, through the faet that they 
are in some way related to some member of 
the board of edueation, or through polities. 

One of the results of this evolution in the 
publie school system is the modern, up-to-date 
city superintendent of schools. There is no 
more important position, in which there is a 
greater amount of real hard work, fraught with 
greater responsibilities, than that of a city su- 
perintendent of schools. 

In a town of seven or eight thousand inhab- 
itants the duties of a city superintendent ex- 
tend from that of janitor on up through the 
category. 

The duties of a city superintendent may be 
divided under the following heads: First, du- 
ties with reference to the school system itself; 
duties with reference to the pupils; duties with 
reference to the teachers; duties with reference 
to the patrons of the schools. 

With reference to the school system: The 
superintendent should eliminate from the ma- 
chinery of the system all red -tape, But’ he 
should possess common business judgment, and 
organize the schools in such a manner that his 
principals and teachers may secure the best 
results in their work. He must use as much 
diplomacy, and be as well versed in organiza- 
tion, as a general of a great army or the head 
cf a great business organization. A successful 
city superintendent of schools would be a great 
success at the head of a great business con- 
cern because both require men of unusual ex- 
ecutive ability and tact. 


The Selection of Teachers. 
He should have the backbone to demand the 
right of recommending his teachers, and, if the 


board of education will not grant him this right, 
he should have the grit to resign. I would not 


for a moment be at the head of an enterprise 
for which I am held responsible for results, 
unless I was granted the right to select my co- 
workers. He should select the very best teachers 
it is possible for him to secure. He should not 
allow his personal wishes to induce him to rec- 
ommend the election of a weak teacher, when he 
could secure a strong one. Today, many city 
schools are suffering, and thousands of chil- 
dren are going out unprepared to meet the du- 
ties and responsibilities of life, because incom- 
petent teachers are retained in the schools 
through favoritism of school boards or thtough 
a weak kneeded superintendent. 

Before our schools can accomplish what they 
should for our children, you must have compe: 
tent teachers throughout all the grades. If you 
have even one or two weak teachers, the system 
of instruction will feel it, and the children wili 
never recover from the effects of the bad in- 
struction received. The happiness and success 
of the coming generation is at stake, and the 
perpetuity of our great nation depends wpon the 
excellency of our public school system. How 
dare we trifle with so sacred a charge ? 

A city superintendent should not be an office 
superintendent, sending out long circulars of 
instructions from day to day in order to show 
his teachers that he is superintendent, as did 
Charles the Fifth of Spain. He is said to have 
written more and larger proclamations, with 
less sense in them, than any other monarch of 
ancient or modern times. 

A city superintendent should see that the 
schools are as well equipped as his finances will 
permit. A good teacher is like a good work- 
man—he cannot do efficient work unless he has 
the tools to work with. 

Discipline in the Schools. 

The superintendent’s duties: with reference to 
the pupils are manifold. He should, first, pro- 
mulgate a few, but necessary, rules governing 
the general conduct of the pupils, and those de- 
termining the standard of scholarship requisite 
for promotion from grade to grade. Then, he 
should demand of his principals that they en- 
foree these rules governing general conduct 
with intelligence, and in a way that will best 
uphold the discipline of the school and mould 
the characters of the children. After all, char- 
acter building should be the supreme end of the 
school. 

Pupils should be taught that obedience to 
authority is just and right; that all disobedi- 
enee carries with it its own just punishment; 
that the world has no use for a law-breaker, 
and that the school will not tolerate a contin- 
ual Jaw-breaker in its midst. 

The moving spirit behind this law-obeying 
attitude must be the superintendent. If he is 
a man of strong personality and heart power, 
he will soon impress himself upon the student 
body. He should ever keep in mind that the 
object of discipline is two-fold:—the develop- 
ment of character and the maintenance of or- 
der. The accomplishment of the latter, how- 
ever, aids and depends upon the former. The 
maintenance of order is impossible without, at 
the same time, developing character. 

The rules of the school should not be oppres- 
sive, but such as we have, should be enforced 
with absolute impartiality and firmness, which 
also means with absolute justice. The penalty 
must follow the offense; that is, the punish- 
ment must be certain, though not too severe. 
Severe penalties never secure the desired re- 
sults, especially if the cause is not removed. 
During the reign of Henry the Eighth of Eng- 


land there were, on an average, ten thousand 
persons executed annually for vagrancy; al- 
though the population of England at that time 
did not exceed the present population of New 
York City. The cause not being removed, the 
severity of the penalty did not secure any ap- 
preciable diminution in the number of vagrants. 
When “the stealer of sheep and slayer of men 
were hung up together, again and again,” there 
were more sheep stolen than today. Our disci- 
pline must be mild, but firm, and our punish- 
ments must be carefully adjusted to the nature 
of the offense. If our school children could be 
controlled by moral suasion, it would be a great 
advance over the present methods of discipline; 
but until human nature has undergone a com- 
plete change, and society itself is governed by 
moral suasion, we doubt that such an ideal con- 
dition can be realized in the school room. 


Promotion of Pupils. 

In the matter of promotions, the superintend- 
ent must enforce such regulations as will re- 
quire a thorough knowledge of the studies of 
each grade on the part of the students, if -they 
have the mental capacity to accomplish the 
work. The pupil must be led to see that thor- 
oughness is absolutely necessary in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, and that this can be obtained 
only by hard work. <A child that is allowed 
to float through grade after grade soon learns 
to place no value on the things of life that 
count for something. A pupil that has the 
mental capacity to accomplish the work of his 
grade, and will not, should be de-moted to the 
next lower grade, and, if this does not arouse 
his ambition, he should be gotten rid of. The 
school should not tolerate parasites and drones. 
The superintendent should have enough grit to 
earry out this policy; if he has not, he has no 
right to occupy the position he aspires to fill. 

More city superintendents have shown more 
moral cowardice with reference to this matter 
than the laity is aware of. They will permit 
the child of a member of the board of eduea- 
tion to be promoted, when, perhaps, that child 
should be placed two or three grades lower than 
where he is. 


Then, .again, it is the duty of the superin- 
tendent to see that those pupils who are not 
mentally able to successfully complete all the 
studies of the grades are permitted to get what 
they can in the way of mental culture. Some 
cf the larger cities are establishing special 
schools for defective children, and this is prov- 
ing to be one of the best investments. 


Firmness with Teachers. 

The superintendent’s duty in reference to his 
teachers are many. He must be to them a wise 
and kind leader and not an autocrat. He must 
possess enough backbone to let them understand 
that he expects his policies to be carried out, 
that he places them in charge of their various’ 
grades, and that he imposes no set methods 
upon them, but that he holds them responsible 
tor results. 


There are many unexpected, and, therefore, 
unprovided for, services that tax the superin- 
tendent’s time and strength. These are apt to 
thoroughly test his skill and ability to deal with 
emergencies. The manner of meeting and deal- 
ing with difficulties ofttimes has much to do 
in establishing the superintendent’s position 
among the teachers and pupils as a person to 
be relied upon in times of need, or it will just 
as surely warn them that they must depend 
upon themselves when these occasions arise, 
since the head of the school has not the readi- 

(Concluded on Page 18.) 








Omaha, Neb. The school board has com- 
pletely revised the rules and regulations, reduc- 
ing the volume of the same by one-half. With- 
out making any material changes in the policy 
of the schools, everything obsolete and unneces- 
sary has been taken out of the rules. The only 
important new rule adopted is one that reduces 
the number of committees from thirteen to six. 
The object in view is to facilitate business. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. A rule has been passed 
by the board which prohibits absolutely the or- 
ganization and maintenance of secret societies 
in the public schools. Existing societies are re- 
quired to disband under pain of suspension. 

Taunton, Mass. The rules of the board of 
education relating to “no-school” signals on 
stormy days have been revised to distinguish 
between storms which are not so severe but that 
children in the grammar grades can brave them, 
but which are sufficiently strong to keep smaller 
pupils at home. 

Thé new regulation provides that the bell call 
shall be 2-2-2-2 at intervals of 18 seconds. If 
it is rung at 7:30 it means no morning session 
for grades 1, 2 or 3, or if rung at 11:30 it 
means no school for these grades in the after- 
noon. The same signal repeated at 7:45 means 
that there is no session for the other grades, 
below the high school. 

Boston, Mass. A new rule of the school com- 
mittees fixes 70 years as the age limit for active 
service in the public schools. It is stated that 
a number of the most prominent masters and 
instructors will be forced to retire if the rule 
is enforced. 

Orange, N. J. The new rules of the board 
of education provide that the superintendent 
and the committee on teachers shall have co- 
ordinate authority on all matters relating to 
the appointment and dismissal of teachers, the 
fixing of salaries and the adoption of courses 
of study. The superintendent has the power of 
initiative in all matters. 

San Antonio, Tex. Under a new rule re- 
cently adopted, the president of the school board 
will make the principal address and deliver the 
diplomas at high school graduating’ exercises. 
In passing this rule the board has departed 
from a time-honored custom to select a promi- 
nent citizen for this honor. 

Washington, D. C. The board has adopted a 
set of regulations to govern secret societies and 
other social organizations in the high schools. 
The stand taken on the fraternities and sorori- 
ties presents a contrast to the vigorous action 
of western school boards. Supt. A. T. Stuart 
explains this by saying that the abuses found in 
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other cities do not exist in the Capital city. 
The new rules read: 

“1, All meetings of allt secret societies and 
other social clubs shall be held only in the 
homes of parents of members. No high school 
society shall maintain a clubroom. 

“2. Meetings may be held only in the after- 
noon or evening of school holidays or days next 
preceding school holidays. 

“3. .No pupil of the high schools shall be- 
come a member of secret societies or other 
social clubs or become pledged thereto before 
the third high school year. 

“4, Jnitiations into secret societies or other 
social clubs shall be unobtrusive and in no way 
connected with the school. 

“5. No insignia except the society pin shall 
be worn in the school by members of societies. 

“6. No recognition shall be given to secret 
societies or other social clubs in the several high 
school papers.” 

Milwaukee, Wis. The rules of the board of 
education have been amended to prevent any 
unfair coaching of students who enter scholar- 
ship contests. The new rule reads: 

No high school student shall represent any 
Milwaukee high school in any interschool or in- 
terscholastic scholarship contest who, prior to 
a date six weeks before such contest, has re- 
ceived any coaching or drill or instruction by 
any teacher of the school or by any other person 
in the subject in which he proposes to enter 
such contest, unless the same coaching or drill 
or instruction was given to all members of the 
class in that subject of which he is a member 
in the school. 

Erie, Pa. The school board has, by resolu- 
tion, directed that the principal of the high 
school, or a representative from the faculty, 
be in attendance at the school every afternoon 
upon which the school is in session. No pupil 
who has not a definite and legitimate purpose 
fcr being in the building will be permitted to 
remain. Systematic supervision of all students 
in the building, whether for study or other pur- 
poses, will be enforced. The regulations follow 
disorders which led to an agitation for double 
sessions. 

Davenport, Ia. The school board has revised 
its rules to limit the number of fire drills to one 
a month, from November to March inclusive. 
In the past the drills have been held weekly and 
the smaller children have been exposed to the 
cold without wraps. 

Haverhill, Mass. A new rule of the school 
committee reads: “Pupils who have successfully 
completed the course of study in the grammar 
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schools shall be admitted to the high school for 
a probationary period of one term. At the close 
of that period pupils who have completed the 
work of the term satisfactorily shall be ad- 
mitted to registration as regular members of 
the school.” The rule makes possible the de- 
motion, to the grades, of pupils who cannot hold 
their own in the high schools. 

Omaha, Neb. Under the new rules of the 
board of education, the exchange of presents be- 
tween teachers and pupils is prohibited. In 
particular, fruit showers, and similar forms of 
gifts are forbidden. 

Kearny, N. J. The board has passed a rule 
that teachers who are absent on account of ill- 
ness be giveri full pay for any period under one 
month. A physician’s certificate must accom- 
pany every request for salary paid to a sick 
teacher. Should the illness extend over one 
month, half pay will be allowed for an ad- 
ditional period of three months. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

A bill before the Illinois legislature seeks to 
forbid all secret organizations of high school 
students. So-called “literary clubs” and kin- 
dred societies which are in reality fraternities 
are included in the ban. 

Boston, Mass. At the request of the school 
committee a bill has been introduced in the leg- 
islature increasing the tax rate for the schools 
to $3.50 on each $1,000 worth of property in 
1910 and thereafter raising this rate, each year, 
by 10 cents until 1914, when the amount will 
be $3.90. 

Boston, Mass. The Massachusetts Industrial 
Edueation Commission, which has done such 
remarkable work for vocational training, is to 
be merged into the state board of education, ac- 
cording to a measure introduced into the as- 
sembly. The new body is to consist of the gov- 
crnor, the lieutenant-governor and nine mem- 
bers appointed by the former. Three members 
of the industrial commission must be appointed 
to the board. The bill further secks to in- 
crease the salary’s expense of the board to $30,- 
000 per year, and of $4,000 for traveling ex- 
penses. Other changes sought are of a minor 
nature. 

Members of the Massachusetts state board of 
education are to be debarred from holding any 
interest in teachers’ agencies or similar enter- 
prises, according to a bill introduced in the 
state legislature. 

Des Moines, Ia. Among the bills to be pre- 
sented to the legislature of Iowa is one which 
will require a license fee of $10 for each text 
book offered for sale in the state. 

Kansas. <A bill has been introduced provid- 
ing for an educational commission of four per- 
sons who, with the state superintendent of 
schools, shall revise, codify and rewrite all the 
school laws of the state. The measure requires 
a report of the commission to the next legisla- 
ture in 1911. 
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City Schools and the Commission Form of Government 


By Supt. P. W. HORN, Houston, Texas a. 


“It is a recognized, fact that the problem of 
the government of the cities is one of the most 
serious of all those confronting the American 
people today. Toward the solution of this prob- 
lem the South has made at least one highly 
valuable contribution. This contribution is 
what is known as the commission form of gov- 
ernment for cities. 

“The idea seems to have originated in Galves- 
ton, Texas, and to have been adopted there, not 
really from choice, but as a matter of absolute 
necessity. The devastating storm of 1900 
wrought so much ruin in Galveston that the 
citizens felt that they could scarcely maintain 
a city government at all under the old un- 
businesslike form common to many cities. 
They felt that some improvement had to be 
made, as a mere matter of self preservation. An 
organization known as the city commission 
was the result. 

“The plan worked so well in Galveston that 
the neighboring city of Houston began to take 
notice. One fact that seemed to cause this was 
that many Galveston people moved their homes 
to Houston, and their presence tended to make 
Houston notice all the more carefully the re- 
forms that were being worked in Galveston. 
Four years later Houston also adopted the com- 
mission form of city government, making such 
change in the Galveston idea as seemed to 
them to be desirable. Since that time numerous 
ether cities in the South, and in other portions 
cf the Union, have adopted the plan. In fact, 
the Galveston-Houston experiment has received 
careful attention from municipalities over the 
entire country, and is considered one of the 
most promising of all the experiments made as 
to obtaining better government for cities. 

“So much has been said about the commis- 

sion form of government in general that the in- 
telligent public is already at least fairly well 
aware of its salient features. Comparatively 
little, however, has been said as to the relation 
which city schools bear to city government of 
that type. 
' “Every superintendent of city schools, as well 
as every other thoughtful student of city school 
systems, is aware that the relation which the 
schools bear to the city government is one of 
the most important elements entering into the 
educational problem in the city. Furthermore, 
it is a recognized fact that in perhaps the ma- 
jority of instances the relation now existing be- 
tween city schools and city governments is not 
satisfactory. The cry for the elimination of 
polities: from city school systems is in reality 
merely a plea for the establishment of a better 
relation between the city schools and the city 
government. If the commission form of gov- 
ernment does, in reality, improve matters in 
other departments of the city’s work, it ought, 
by all means, to afford relief in this department 
also. The writer of this article, after having 
served for four years as superintendent of 
schools under the commission form of govern- 
ment, is strongly of the opinion that it does 
improve matters in this particular also. In 
fact, he considers the relation of the city schools 
to the city, under the commission plan, to be 
one of the strongest arguments in favor of this 
plan. To show what is this relation is the pur- 
pose of the present paper. 


School Board and Commission. 

“It may as well be admitted in the first place 
that when a charter is drawn up giving to a 
city the commission form of government, the 
relation of the schools to the city can be made 
pretty much anything which the makers of the 
charter desire it to be. For instance, in Gal- 
veston the city schools are under the control 
of a school board elected by the people, and are 
totally independent of the city commission. 
They could be so in any other city under com- 
mission government. The only question is as to 
what relation is most in harmony with the gen- 
eral genius of the commission plan. It seems 


to me that the plan in use in the city of Hous- 
ton is in this respect a decided improvement 
over that in Galveston, as it is a more complete 
exemplification of the commission spirit. 

“The commission form, as adopted in Hous- 
ton, provides for the election of a city com- 
mission, consisting of the mayor and four alder- 
men. These are known as city commissioners 
and are the only elective officers in the city. 
They are elected from the city at large, all ward 
lines having been abolished. This last is one 
of the most important features connected with 
the entire plan, as it at once cuts out a large 
part of that baneful influence known as ‘ward 
polities.’ 

“The general business of a city is divided un- 
aer four heads, and one commissioner has spe- 
cial charge of each department. The mayor 
has the general oversight of all. The commis- 
sion creates such other city officials as it con- 
siders needful, and appoints officers to fill them. 
These officers are directly responsible to the 
commission and serve only for such time as the 
commission thinks it best for them to serve. 
They are removable by the commission at will. 

“Tt will be seen at a glance that the plan 
contemplates giving full authority to certain 
men, and then holding them strictly responsible 
tor their use of this authority. It is carried out 
in all the departments of the city. 

“For instance, the commissioner who has the 
police department under his supervision ap- 
points the chief of police. This officer then ap- 
points all the policemen to serve under him. If 
any question as to police matters arise, no ex- 
cuse for dereliction can be made on the ground 
of lack of co-operation. The police commis- 
sioner can not give as an excuse the fact that 
the chief of palice will not co-operate with him, 
for he can remove that officer and appoint an- 
other in his place at will. The chief of police 
can not put the blame on the roundsmen, for 
if these will not execute his orders, he can at 
any moment dismiss them and appoint men 
who will. If any question as to police regula- 
tion arises, the public knows exactly who to 
hold responsible. They go to the police com- 
missioner, and he can not evade the fact of his 
responsibility. 

“The city schools come in for the same gen- 
eral treatment. The city commission appoints 
a school board. Having done so, it leaves the 
whole school question in their hands. 


Commission Puts Up the Money. 

“The only limitation upon this independence 
is in the matter of school finances. It is my 
opinion that this limitation is a just and nec- 
essary one. In actual practice it has been found 
to work well. 

“Before the opening of the fiscal year the 
school board makes out its budget. It estimates 
what will be needed for the several items for 
school expenditure during the coming year. 
So much is specified for salaries, so much for 
fuel, so much for insurance, and so on through 
the entire list of school expenses. In addition 
to this, the board specifies what school build- 
ings it thinks should be erected next year, and 
asks the commission to provide them. These 
items are presented to the commission by a 
committee from the board. They are discussed 
frankly and freely in a kind of free conference. 
It is just such a discussion as would occur in 
the general office of a large store, or of a man- 
ufacturing concern if the heads of certain de- 
partments were to come in and discuss proposed 
extensions in their particular lines for next 
year. There is no more politics about it than 
there would be in discussing the coming year’s 
work in the president’s office of a national bank. 
It is a business proposition, pure and simple. 

“T do not mean to say that the city commis- 
sion invariably allows the entire budget asked 
for by the board, or erects all the school build- 
ings they want. It would not be business for 
them to do so. Common sense teaches that in 


all matters of expenditure, either public or pri- 
vate, it is necessary, not only to take into con- 
sideration the desirability of the thing to be 
purchased, but also the means reasonably at 
our command for making the purchases. Any 
city in the South, or in the Union, for that 
matter, could profitably expend double the 
amount on her school system that she does ex- 
pend. It is absolutely necessary, however, to 
limit our expenditures with some reference to 
the ability of the tax payers to foot the bills as 
well as by reference to the desirability of the 
facilities being acquired. 

“Tt would not be practicable for the head of a 
large manufacturing enterprise to allow the 
heads of the various departments to spend all 
the money in the course of a year that they feel 
that they could profitably use. It is not even 
wise for a father to allow his children all the 
money they would like to have. 


“However, this conference between the school 
board and the city commission is totally unlike 
the condition existing under the old regime in 
many cities, where the board takes its hat in 
hand and goes to the city council to beg for an 
allowance. The old time conference was a con- 
ference with politicians, who were for the most 
part elected by wards, and felt the necessity first 
and foremost of representing their respective 
wards. The conference with the city commis- 
sion is a conference with business men who were 
chosen for their special fitness by the people of 
the city at large, and who represent no special 
ward, and no special privilege. 

“After the budget for the year’s maintenance 
of the schools had been allowed the matter is 
left altogether in the hands of the board. It 
is true that the charter gives the mayor the 
right to veto any item of expense by the board, 
except that of salaries, but this provision was 
inserted merely as a safeguard against remote- 
ly possible contingencies. An item if vetoed 
could be passed over the veto by a two-thirds 
vote of the board. However, under the commis- 
sion plan, the veto power thus far has never 
been used. 

Commission Must Keep Up. 

“The peculiar relation between the city com- 
mission and the board is such as to make it 
necessary to keep the commission in touch with 
at least the general policy of those new depar- 
tures in educational work, which demand ac- 
tual expenditures. While this may at first seem 
to be a disadvantage, actual experience has led 
me to believe that it is an advantage. It will 
keep the board from going too far ahead of pub- 
lie sentiment on any given educational subject, 
and yet will make it absolutely possible for 
them to keep a reasonable distance ahead of it. 


“For instance, when it was proposed to intro- 
duce manual training and domestic science 
into the city schools, it was necessary first to 
estimate how much these new subjects would 
cost the first year, and to include an item to 
this effect in the annual budget asked for. It 
was necessary, also, to get the five members 
of the commission to see that it would be a 
good thing to have these subjects in the school. 
It was easy to get them to see this, and a mere 
request for the money was all that was neces- 
sary to secure the introduction of these import- 
ant subjects into the school systems. There was 
no agitation for an increased tax, and no politi- 
cal stir of any kind. It was all a business prop- 
osition. 

“After the annual budget is allowed by the 
city, and after the state apportionment is made, 
and the county fund distributed the city school 
board knows almost to a cent what money it can 
depend upon to run the schools for the ensuing 
year. It can then cut its coat according to its 
cloth. There is no uneasiness as to failure to 
collect part of the tax. The city commission 
attends to all of that. The board audits all 
bills, and looks after all the details of the work. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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In the discussion of this question I find my- 
self again astride of an old hobby, traveling on 
a somewhat lonesome road. If there is one 
thing more than any other of which I am firmly 
convinced, it is that educators today are putting 
the “cart before the horse” in the matter of 
educational requirements for advancement in 
grade. It matters not into what artificial divi- 
sion of a pupil’s educational career he is to be 
advanced, whether into the college from the 
high school, the high school from the grammar 
school, the grammar school from the primary 
school, or into any higher grade from the next 
lower, the questions involved are the same. The 
first requirement for promotion should be the 
pupil’s ability to be promoted, and not merely 
the fact of his having covered a fixed amount 
of subject matter mechanically in the school 
room, or of his having spent a prescribed num- 
ber of weeks, months or years in the study of 
any particular subject. 

I confess I am guilty with practically all, if, 
indeed, not quite all, school men who are forced 
by the circumstances of the times to conform 
to certain arbitrary standards which are fixed 
higher up, even, than the high school, which 
fetter us in our work, from the bottom to the 
top, and enslave us to narrow and unpeda- 
gogical standards and methods. 

What matters it, whether a child has read 
the fourth reader or not, if he can read the 
fifth equally well? Why should he be com- 
pelled to spend two years in common and deci- 
mal fractions, if he can master them in one? 
Why spend two or three years on technical 
grammar,.if he can speak and write the English 
language correctly? What difference does it 
make whether he can name all the reptiles of 
Central Africa, or even all the tribes of Pata- 
gonia, provided he has a practical knowledge of 
the important political and commercial geogra- 
phy of his own country? Our standards are 
wrong, and these have produced wrong teach- 
ing. Strict grade classification is partly respon- 
sible for this condition of affairs, but arbitrary 
mechanical standards and absurd exactions 
from above are primarily at fault. The college 
makes impossible demands of the high school, 
and the high school, in turn, as a consequence 
of its humble submission to the educational 
tyranny of the college, is forced to plan dis- 
torted courses of study and make unreasonable 
demands upon the grades below. 

The Child’s Interests to Be Considered. 

In an excellent article by Prof. N. A. Harvey, 
of Michigan, published in THe Scuoot Boarp 
JournaL of December, 1908, entitled, “The Re- 
lation of the Grammar School to the High 
School,” the writer enunciates many points with 
which I am in entire accord. Among other 
things, he says: “The high school teacher many 
times thinks that the pupils ought to know some 
things, which perhaps once they did know, but 
which it is every natural and perfectly con- 
sistent with good teaching that now they do 
not know. The thing that is best for the child 
is the thing that must be taught in the gram- 
mar grades. It is as pernicious for, the high 
school to dominate the grammar grade course 
of study as it is for the university to dominate 
that of the high school. The child is the one 
to be considered, and the high school and the 
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university must adjust their demands to the 
best interests of the child at any stage of its 
career.” : 

It is difficult to correct this vicious growth 
of a quarter of a century, but it is gratifying 
to note encouraging signs of self-a8sertion on 
the part of the publie schools. We are begin- 
ning, in the elementary grades, at least, to teach 
for the immediate and future interests of the 
child, and not according to the impractical and 
unnatural, self-made standards of higher edu- 
cation. It is more difficult, perhaps, for the 
high school to free itself from its fetters, but, 
even here, a spirit of independence is gradually 
dawning, and our high schools are beginning to 
adapt their courses of study to life conditions. 

The Basic Requirements. 

My answer to the question, “What are the 
reasonable requirements for admission into the 
high school?” will naturally be affected by my 
personal views upon this general educational 
problem. Good habits of study and an appro- 
priate attitude toward school work, I regard 
equally as important as a thorough knowledge 
of the subject matter prescribed for and essen- 
tial to promotion. I hold that the high school 
has a right to expect in every pupil who comes 
to it from the grammar school (1) a reasonable 
habit of accuracy, (2) the habit of industry, or 
spirit of work, (3) the power of concentration, 
(4) the power of discrimination, or the ability 
to distinguish the essential from the non-essen- 
tial, (5) systematization in effort, and (6) a 
healthy, growing sense of honor. These are 
basie requisites; and the subject matter of the 
ordinary school curriculum is simply the me- 
dium through which they are to be developed. 
They represent the fundamental purposes of all 
our complex educational machinery and are 
the true intellectual and ethical ends to be se- 
cured. 

Only a comparatively small proportion of the 
pupils of our public schools ever reach the high 
school, so that we must concern ourselves with 
the future of the vast majority, as well as 
with our high school embryos. The business 
of the elementary school should be to give to 
every pupil a working capital—a _ tangible, 
usable, educational asset-—whether he is going to 
take it with him into life through the avenue 
of the high school and, perhaps, the college and 
university, or whether he is going to take it 
with him more directly into the actual work-a- 
day world. 

Life’s Needs Pre-eminent. 

The point I have keen attempting to bring 
out is that, in our elementary schools, life con- 
ditions and life needs should be the prime 
consideration, rather than high school condi- 
tions and high school needs. The latter should 
be regarded as incidental. The same argument 
might be extended to apply also to the relation 
which should exist between the high school and 
the college; and if the lower schogl, whether 
it is the grammar or the high school, succeeds 
in thus performing its true function, the con- 
tinuation school need have no fear for itself. 
The latter should make it its business to take 
up the work where it has been left off and pro- 
ceed along the same worthy lines. 

From what has been stated I hope you will 
not infer that I would leave the question of sub- 





ject matter entirely out of consideration, or 
even that it should not be carefully selected. 
The true ends to be secured must be attained 
through the medium of a carefully selected 
course of study. Generally speaking, our pres- 
ent elementary courses of study are well adapted 
to the accomplishment of the desired results, 
if our educational ideals are correct and our 
methods of teaching sound. 


The Elementary Courses of Study. 

In answering the subject matter side of the 
question under discussion, we shall exclude 
from our consideration most of the so-called 
culture studies, such as music, drawing, nature 
study, ete., not as being unimportant, but as 
comprising a class of studies usually designated 
as “non-essentials.” Possibly all of the more 
recent acquisitions of the school curriculum 
might be left out of consideration in answering 
the main question, namely, “What has the high 
school a right to expect in every pupil who 
comes to it from the grammar school?” I be- 
lieve these so-called non-essentials should be 
taught in every elementary school, but I do 
not believe the same stress need be laid upon 
them as upon other subjects; for they do not 
add so materially as other subjects to what we 
have termed “working capital.” I do not think 
they should be included in the high school en- 
trance requirements, nor is their pursuit abso- 
lutely necessary to secure fundamental educa- 
tional ends, 

It seems to me that the following might be 
considered reasonable subject requirements 
which the high school should exact for entrance, 
it being, of course, assumed that thoroughness 
has been the watchword in the schools below 
and that the watchword has been effective: 

Reasonable Subject Requirements. 

(1) Arithmetic—The~ fundamental opera- 
tions, business forms, common and decimal frac- 
tions, denominate numbers, mensuration, invo- 
lution, square root, percentage and interest, in- 
cluding most of the many and varied chapters 
and topics involving the application of these 
subjects. 

(2) Language—-Comprising reading,  spell- 
ing, punctuation, letter writing, composition 
and technical English grammar, the test of pro- 
ficiency being the pupil’s ability to read intel- 
ligently and to speak and write the English 
language reasonably well. 

(3) Georgraphy—The races of mankind and 
their distribution; their industrial and commer- 
cial organizations and occupations; social insti- 
tutions; the general geography of the world; 
the more specific geography of the important 
nations of the earth, comprising their principal 
physical features, character of government, po- 
litical importance, natural resources, industrial 
pursuits, commerce, ete.; and, in particular, the 
complex life geography of our own country. 

(4) History—A limited knowledge of the 
main facts in American history, such as might 
be obtained by the proper study of any of the 
standard elementary text books used in our 
grammar schools. 

There are a number of other subjects which 
we might be tempted to add to these; but it is 


doubtful whether the group of essential subject 
(Concluded on Page 17.) 
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Principal and County Superintendent in the Selection of Teachers 


WHAT LATITUDE SHOULD THE SCHOOL BOARD GIVE? = 


The methods of school administration now 
in vogue are far from being satisfactory. In 
fact, they are behind all methods of adminis- 
tration, both in the industrial and commercial 
worlds, which have made such rapid progress 
of late. Though we are in the midst of great 
aggregations of complicated machinery and de- 
vices for the speedy and perfect performance 
of labor, there is nothing so superbly grand 
as the trained directive intelligence of our great 
industrial and commercial undertakings. How- 
ever stupendous the enterprise, one mind is 
supreme. In the bank, the factory, the rail- 
road, the industrial corporation, one head, who 
by natural ability and training is competent, 
directs the entire undertaking. In him is con: 
eentrated all needed authority and_ responsi- 
bility. ‘Lo his lieutenants, chosen with care, is 
delegated a certain set of duties. They become 
so many additional aides of their chief and 
thus extend scope and power to his effective- 
ness. 

But in the school there is no one man nor 
set of men in whom exclusive control is vested. 
Instead of one there are four parties exercising 
part of the control, but neither responsible to 
any other one, and all responsible to no one, 
except the people. The parties are the super- 
intendent, elected by the people; the school 
board, elected by the same people, but of a 
smaller area; the principal and the teachers 
chosen by the school board. 


The Division of Responsibility. 
lf the schools are unsuccessful under these 
conditions, where are the people justified in 
placing the responsibility ¢ 
the superintendent. 


Surely, not upon 
Ile is asked to so super- 
vise the work that a certain amount of work 
of a certain quality be done. But how can he 
see that it is done when he has not the power 
to select the help with which to do it? He is 
required to do a measure of work with a meas- 
ure of help, which he has had no voice in de- 
termining. There may be foyr teachers for four 
hundred pupils; there may be twelve. There 
may be nine months of school; there may be 
five. Nor has he a voice in the eflicieney of the 
help. The teachers may be university gradu- 
ates of experience; they may be eighth grade 
pupils without experience. Yet you would hold 
him responsible for the measure of his work. 
Is it right? 

Well, then the school board is responsible. 
No, that cannot be. They have no voice in de- 
ciding the measure of the work to be done, the 
tools (the text books) to do it with, nor the 
efficiency of the supervision. 

What about the principal? Is he to be the 
guilty one? No, he is not responsible for the 
measure of the work, the efficieney of the force, 
the length of time spent, nor the county super- 
vision, 

If the superintendent, the district school 
board, the principal, are not responsible, the 
only one remaining, the teacher, must be, if 
any one who holds executive control is re- 
sponsible. We, indeed, would be unjust to make 
her so, she having no voice in the measure of 
the work, the length of term, the tools, the su- 
pervision, and T believe I may say her effi- 
ciency, 

Where then does the trouble lie? I will tell 
you. It lies in the people. Make some one su- 
preme and you make some one responsible. Su- 
preme, I mean, in his sphere of action. 

here are two aspects to school administra- 
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tion, viz., the business aspect and the profes- 
sional aspect. A set of men who exercise the 
duties of the first is totally unfit to exercise the 
duties of the second, and vice versa. Each must 
be supreme in its sphere. 

Business Aspects to Laymen. 

‘the business aspect should be cared for by a 
set of laymen, the intelligent, progressive men 
of the community, who will represent popular 
demands and standards, elected by popular vote 
for a long p@riod of time. lt should be a con- 
tinuous body. 

‘Yo them should be entrusted such questions 
as the raising of revenue, erection of buildings, 
purchasing of supplies, caring of property, es- 
tablishing of districts, selecting of sites, ete. 
‘hey should have large powers of inspection, 
suggestion, and veto over matters pertaining to 
the professional aspect. They should appoint a 
superintendent in whom should be consecrated 
all needed authority and responsibility regard- 
ing the professional aspect, subject to the veto 
of the board otf laymen. 

To him, acting conjointly with men of like 
capacity, should be intrusted such questions as 
the adopting of the course of study, adopting 
text books, certificates of teachers, ete. 

To him alone should be given the care of the 
pupils in his county, with power to choose his 
assistants from those found worthy by all the 
superintendents acting conjointly. 

Here I shall anticipate some objection. You 
will say you cannot appoint your superintend- 
ent. No, you can’t as the law now provides, but 
you ean elect him. You can take such an active 
interest in the primaries, the conventions and 
campaigns that the man most worthy of your 
contidence and trust can be elected regardless 
of politics. Take your superintendent out of 
politics. But there is one drawback. You are 
limited in the choice of material as things now 
stand, for you must choose your superintendent 
from your electors. I wish it were so that you 
had the world to choose from. 


Appointing Power in Superintendent. 

The superintendent should appoint the prin- 
cipals, and the principal and the superintendent 
appoint the teachers. The superintendent thus 
becomes the chief executive, the person respon- 
sible, and the principals his lieutenants, who 
are so many additional hands and feet of their 
chief and thus give scope and power to his ef- 
fectiveness. 

Every teacher in the foree will then know 
that she owes her position largely to the choice 
of the superintendent and that she is directly 
responsible to him for the service she renders. 
In no other way is it possible to hold the super- 
intendent responsible for the quality of the 
schoolroom work. 

The system of appointment, rather than the 
certification of teachers, has been and is the 
gateway to the profession; and it is the gate- 
way that determines the standards. 

Systems of appointment affeet both the school 
and the teaching profession, for if the teachers 
are appointed to the choicer positions on other 
grounds than merit and special qualifications 
for the place, the school suffers; and, other 
teachers feeling that the method of selection 
does not put a premium on ability, have their 
professional ideals lowered and their interest in 
edueation diminished. 


Failure of Laymen in Choosing Teachers. 
The appointment of teachers by laymen has 
many evil effects, some of which can be easily 


—. 


seen; but, the most serious are deep rooted and 
obscure. 

All of us who have given attention to the ap- 
pointment of teachers have seen cases where 
merit alone has not been the criterion. Too oft- 
en the serious questions considered regarding 
the qualifications of a teacher have been, “What 
is her political attiliation’’ “What is her reli- 
gion?” “Is she local or foreign?” 

But bad as these things may be, they are 
not the serious ones. 

The deep rooted ones are the influences it has 
upon the educational and professional standards 
of those who take up teaching. It determines the 
standards of educational compensation and 
thereby the efficiency of the force; and it af- 
fects the zeal, spirit, hope and confidence of 
those employed. 

No matter how honest and sincere a layman’ 
may be, he is only capable of judging of the 
teachers up to a certain point. Beyond that 
point he is unable to make further demands un- 
less he is disposed to take the judgment and ree- 
ommendations of experts. 

Thus the old method of appointment of teach- 
ers by laymen has tended to discourage pro- 
fessional training, for it has not been recog- 
nized. Laymen have been unable to see the finer 
shades of educational efticiency and so could not 
put a premium on educational growth after 
entry upon the profession. Having thus perpet- 
uated mediocre standards, the educational sys- 
tem has failed to attract and hold those who 
have special ability. 

The inability of boards to detect the finer 
shades of teaching ability has tended always to 
make boards select among candidates of appar- 
ent equal merit that one who could be obtained 
for the least money. In this way the standards 
of compensation have been kept low, and con- 
sequently the quality and the preparation of 
those entering the profession. 


Permanency of Teaching Force. 

Another reason | would advocate for the ap- 
pointment of teachers by the superintendent is 
the fact that it would secure more permanency 
to the teaching force. Teaching is a spiritual 
work. It requires freedom from anxiety, con- 
centration of interest and consecration. These 
qualifications cannot be present if the teacher 
is subject to the caprices of politics or to the 
whims of those who may have taken offense. As 
long as one does his work honestly and well he 
should have the courage and confidence which 
spring from security and permanency. These 
qualities cannot be secured where the teachers 
are to be selected each year by laymen. 

Again, I shall anticipate an objection. You 
will ask, Can laymen better judge of the qualifi- 
cations of a superintendent than of a teacher? I 
answer, yes. The qualifications of a superin- 
tendent are personal and acquired by experi- 
ence. Of a superintendent’s personality and ex- 
perience, a layman can judge. 

In conclusion, I will repeat: Make someone 
supreme and thus some one responsible. Remove 
the election of the superintendent from popular 
vote and the appointment of teachers from lay- 
men. 


Worcester, Mass. An order has been passed 
by the school committee providing for lectures 
in the elementary school buildings. That no 
speaker receive more than $10 per evening was 
a restriction placed on the cost of the lectures, 
which will consist of six courses in as many 
schools. Each course will contain six lectures. 
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“OPEN AIR SCHOOLS.” 

Following the example of European coun- 
tries, a number of cities in the United 
States have established ‘‘fresh air schools’”’ 
and others are considering a similar step. 
The value of these institutions has been 
proven in the old world, beyond a doubt, for 
children who are debilitated or in any way 
predisposed to tuberculosis. 

The buildings are of the barrack type, 
erected in a park or other open space where 
the atmosphere is clean and wholesome. 
Large windows are provided to freely admit 
sunlight and air, and to make every condi- 
tion as nearly like outdoors as possible. In 
warm, sunny weather instruction is given 
in the open. 

In rainy or stormy weather windows and 
doors are closed, but sufficient transoms 
and ventilators are opened to permit free 
circulation of air. In the winter wraps and 
blankets are provided to keep the children 
comfortable. Hot drinks and soups are 
sometimes even prepared. Generally, how- 
ever, the schools are intended to be only 
open in the warm season. 

The courses of study are arranged to ju- 
diciously intersperse manual training and 
gymnastics with the regular academic stud- 
ies. Every effort is made to seek first 
health and secondly to impart knowledge. 
The German and English schools have 
bathing facilities and sleeping quarters 
and the children do not return to their 
homes during the school term. 

It is doubtful whether open air schools 
will be generally established for many 
years. The hygienic experience gained 
should prove in the meantime the necessity 
for better conditions in elementary schools. 
More should be done to make our elass- 
rooms less crowded, better ventilated, 
cleaner. Outdoor playgrounds should be 
provided, school gardens planted, ete. Our 
schools should become more sanitary in 
construction and maintenance so that there 
will be less aenemic, consumptive children 
and make the necessity for ‘‘open air 
schools’’ less and less. 


ADMINISTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 

The abolition of the Massachusetts com- 
mission for industrial education is being 
sought under the provisions of several bills 
introduced into the assembly of that state. 


The work which the commission has per- | 


formed during its few years of existence is 
to be taken up by the state board of edu- 
cation and is to become a part of the estab- 
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lished educational administrative machin- 
ery. This movement appears reasonable 
and desirable unless we are willing to ad- 
mit that the public school cannot adjust 
itself to the changed condition in our civic 
life, and that the education of artisans 
and craftsmen must be distinct and sepa- 
rate from our present system of schools. 

No doubt, the Massachusetts industrial 
commission has done good work in forming 
public opinion, in clearing away the preju- 
dices and fears, on the one hand, of em- 
ployers of labor and of workers them- 
selves, and, on the other hand, of the pro- 
fessional school men. It has shown the 
road to be followed and its work is, we 
think, done. 

We can see no good reason why the reg- 
ularly constituted school authorities ean 
not successfully establish and administer 
trade and vocational schools just as the 
commission has done. The board of edu- 
cation now has expert agents who look 
after the rural schools, after the normal 
schools, after city schools. Why not also 
industrial schools?’ Why have a duplica- 
tion of state administrative officers and 
the natural duplication of expense? 

We are inclined to believe that the ad- 
ministration of industrial schools, while 
these are now only in their infancy, will 
open some large problems in school organi- 
zation, affecting as they do widely differ- 
ing and conflicting interests. Left to our 
professional factors, with their present 
ideals for the cultural rather than the prac- 
tical, trade instruction is likely to become 
so formal as to be useless. 

If controlled by the industrial world, the 
cultural is apt to be forgotten entirely in 
the desire for specialized efficiency.- On 
the one side the school will not turn out 
good workers. On the other it will pro- 
duce mere workmen, which will create a 
class spirit like that of the old world and 
will make poor citizens according to our 
American ideal. 

We think that the administration of 
schools which fit for vocations should pri- 
marily be vested in the present professional 
school authorities, and should be under the 
control of the boards of education. Advis- 
ory bodies of artisans and manufacturers 
who have technical and practical knowl- 
edge of the trades taught should be created, 
but the function of these should be advis- 
ory only. Co-operation between the local 
industries and the schools should and must 
be had; and these boards will, we think, 
provide the connecting link. 


? 


MOTHER AND SCHOOL. 


The average mother never visits the 
school where her child is being instructed, 
except when the latter is in trouble. This 
statement may appear rather broad; but 
it is true, nevertheless, and both the school 
and home suffer from the lack of co-opera- 
tion. 

In the olden days when the teacher 
boarded around he came in contact with 
every home, and the relationship between 
parent and schoolmaster was often intimate 
and generally sympathetic. Since then the 
gulf between the two has grown wider and 
wider, and there is need now, as never be- 





fore, of means to draw them together again. 
School men recognize this, as may be taken 
from these words of Supt. E. G. Cooley of 
Chicago: 

‘*The public school system needs a closer 
social relationship between the mother and 
the teacher. Teachers are of a higher per- 
sonal character today than they have ever 
been before. Most of them would grace 
any home. Their conversation and their 


personality would do much to make a home | 


better. They have many ideas about the 
training and disciplining of children. 
Mothers have their own ideas on the same 
subject. 

‘‘Now, the strong desire of the true 
mother is that of the true teacher—to gain 
a rightful control of the child during its 
immature years. If the mother holds one 
set of views and the teacher another, the 
child is the innocent sufferer of the fric- 
tion between them. It would be better for 
the child and easier for the two important 
factors above it if the latter got together 
and gradually harmonized their views. 
School systems that are properly conducted 
try to harmonize themselves as far as pos- 
sible to the home conditions of the child. 
On the other hand, there should be some 
yielding on the part of the home to the 
necessities of the school. 

‘This ean be best brought about by es- 
tablishing a cordial degree of intimacy be- 
tween the mother and the teacher.’’ 

The school must make the first advances 
by open invitations to parents to visit the 
schools and to become acquainted with the 
teachers, with their efforts and their trou- 
bles. Parents’ elubs, school advancement 
societies and neighborhood associations can 
render good service. School boards and 
superintendents should do all in their pow- 
er to help such organizations by permitting 
the use of rooms, by encouragement, and by 
actual help. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The department of superintendence of 
the National Edueation Association will 
meet this month in Chicago. The program 
prepared is timely and the speakers are 
among the leaders in the educational life of 
the country. 

All the progressive superintendents will 
be in attendance, to gain new ideas and new 
inspiration, and to throw off the petty 
troubles and annoyances. They will go back 
bigger and better men, with renewed en- 
ergy and a larger view of their work—bet- 
ter fitted to administer and supervise their 
school systems. 

Will you be among them? 


SCHOOL HOUSE FIRES. 

The number of fires in school buildings 
during the present winter has been far 
less than a year ago, due, no doubt, to the 
precautions taken in all parts of the United 
States after the Collinwood holceaust. But 
there have been disastrous fires, which, 
though they eaused no loss of life, have 
resulted in serious damage to property. In 
most instances the insurance has not cov- 
ered the losses. 

The causes of these fires have been chiefly 
due to defective heating plants or to ecare- 
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The next President of the Department 
of Superintendence. 


lessness in the handling of furnaces and 
stoves. There has been false economy in 
the construction of the warmirg systems 
or incompetency in the firing. 

School buildings, even if only one room 
in size, should be erected with due protec- 
tion against fire. The principles laid down 
by two German official conventions, print- 
ed on another page of this journal, are well 
worth studying by every school official. 
But, above all, care must be exercised by 
the custodians of buildings in banking fires, 
in keeping fiues and pipes and furnace 
the custodians of buildings in tending fires, 
earefully at night, on Saturdays and holi- 
days. An ounce of precaution, here, is 
worth a pound of insurance. 

PRINCIPAL AND JANITOR. 

Difficulties between the teaching forces 
and janitors or school engineers arise usu- 
ally from a misunderstanding of the au- 
thority of the former and the relations be- 
tween the two. The principal of each 
school must of necessity be the executive 
and administrative head, responsible for 
the life and conduct not only of the school 
itself, but also accountable for the condi- 
tion of the building. The engineer owes 
him respect and obedience in all matters, 
and the school board should make this ab- 
solutely plain in its rules. The janitor who 
does not submit to the principal in all 
reasonable requests which the latter may 
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make should be dropped. On the other 
hand, engineers and janitors should have 
the right to appeal to the secretary of the 
school board if they have good reasons for 
complaint. 

Between a well poised, masterly princi- 
pal and competent, earnest janitor there 
are rarely occasions for serious clashes of 
authority. Each will know his place; the 
principal will not be unreasonable in his 
demands or overbearing in manner; the 
janitor will be respectful and quiet and 


attend strictly to the cleaning of his build- 
ing. 


“Cheap and good” do not go together in busi- 
ness, but many people somehow assume that 
they do in education.—Thos. M. Balliet. 


There should be no economy in education. 
Money should never be weighed against the 
soul of a child. It should be poured out like 
water for the child’s intellectual and moral life. 
Benevolence is short sighted, indeed, and must 
blame itself for failure, if it does not see in 
education the chief interest of the human race. 
—Channing. 


Town School Organization. 

The township plan of school organization is 
being widely discussed with a view of secur- 
ing legislation to permit the abandonment of 
the old district system. With the growth of the 
country the latter organization has become 
a detriment to the schools in many rural com- 
munities and its abandonment is imminent. 


costume of the country under discussion. 
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In the township system the town is made the 
unit of school government. A single board has 
general charge and superintendence of all the 
schools within the town limits. It has full 
powers with regard to the employment and dis- 
missal of teachers. One tax levy is made for 
the whole township. 

Some of the arguments advanced in favor 
of the township system are: 

First—“It is financially less expensive than 
the district system, for the same reasons that a 
large business is relatively less expensive than 
2 small business. 

Second—“It greatly reduces the number of 
school officials. 

Third—“It prevents the wear and tear of 
petty jealousies, strife and contention between 
districts. There would be no more disputes 
about district boundaries. 

Fourth—“It would allow children to attend 
the school most convenient. 

Fifth—“It would equalize’ the burden of taxa- 
tion, and would distribute equitably among the 
districts the railroad taxes arising from the 
township levies. As the matter now stands, one 
or two districts in each township get all the 
taxes from the railroad traversing the town- 
ship. 

Sixth—“It would tend to equality of school 
provisions in respect to school houses, school 
grounds, apparatus, length of school terms, and 
the ability and character of the teachers. 

Seventh—‘“In all probability, since the num- 
ber of school officers is diminished, it would 
make it possible to elect only those men and 
women to school offices who were interested in 
education.” 
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Fireproofing Schools in Germany 


Two official conventions held last year, in 
the kingdom of Saxony and in Hamburg, re- 
spectively, have evolved principles for the fire- 
proofing of school buildings and rules for 
guarding children and school property against 
conflagrations. The conclusions of both con- 
ventions appeared in an article in the latest 
issue of Das Schulzimmer (Berlin), a transla- 
tion of which we present here: 

A. General principles for the construction 
uf schools in reference to safety from fire. 

1. All parts of school buildings should be 
built as fireproof as possible. 

2. All doors leading to rooms in which a 
greater number of pupils are assembled, etc., 
also doors of rooms for the study of physics 
or chemistry, as well as all housedoors, storm- 
doors and vestibule doors, must open outward. 
If such doors are double, the stationary half 
must be fastened with a so-called “theater door- 
catch,” the handle of which is about 5 feet and 
6 inches (1.7m) above the floor. 

As a rule the doors of classrooms should open 
inward. Doors with glass panels should be 
avoided if possible, and must be absolutely for- 
bidden in chemical and physical laboratories 
cr lecture rooms. In the latter two kinds of 
rcoms, at least one door must be placed so that 
it will remain passable, should a fire originate 
at an experiment table. 

3. Exits, stairways and corridors must have 
a width proportioned to the number of persons 
Ly whom they are used. In general, one meter 
(3.28 feet) width, in the clear, is sufficient for 
every 120 children. 

4. Two safe exits are desirable from each 
floor. Inasmuch as in present existing school- 
houses a greater number of classes are to be 
found in upper stories, the necessity of an 
additional stairway should be carefully con- 
sidered according to the condition of each 
building. 

5. Stairs should be built, where possible, of 
a fireproof material, brick or cement. Where 
wooden stairs are still tolerated the lower face 
should be covered with asbestos (rohrputz) or 
some other material accepted by the fire depart- 
ment as sufficiently fireproof. 

6. Stairs must be provided, on both sides, 
with handrailings, which should run as nearly 
as possible without interruption over the land- 
ings. 

7. Stairs must not be boarded up or enclosed 
from below. 

8. Passage must not be interfered with by 
the placing of wardrobes in corridors or vesti- 
bules. Clothesracks and umbrella stands placed 
here must be fixed. Stairs and stair landings 
must never be used for wardrobe purposes and 
nothing of any nature must be placed upon 
them. 

9. Basement and attic rooms must, so far as 
danger of fire is present, be separated from 
the stair corridors by smoke and fireproof doors, 
these to be self-closing. 

10. For the storage of paper waste and rub- 
bish a separate fireproof room must be pro- 
vided. , 

11. <A good central heating system, with a 
fireproof and smokeproof boiler and fuelroom, 
is to be preferred to stoves. 

12. For lighting purposes gas and electric 
lights are to be preferred. 

B. Disciplinary regulations for schools for 
protection against the danger of fire. 

1. The use of petroleum, alcohol, or similar 
inflammable liquids for lighting, cooking or 
heating purposes should be forbidden in all 
schools as nearly as possible. 

Experiments with inflammable liquids must 
only be performed in vessels with raised edges. 


If, thereby, inflammable and explosive gases are 
developed adequate ventilation of the room 
must be provided. Such work must only be 
undertaken under the immediate direction of 
an experienced person. The supply of danger- 
cus liquids must be limited to the most neces- 
sary working quantity at the work place. For 
fie protection during the experiments, two fire- 
proof blankets and two buckets of water or dry 
sand and such other approved apparatus as can 
be obtained should be kept in readiness. Ma- 
terials which are easily inflammable, especially 
dangerous liquids, must be stored only in rooms 
provided for the same. Only such material as 
is necessary for purposes of instruction, should 
be kept. 

2. Waste and spoiled material should be 
placed in a room arranged for that purpose 
and removed from the building at least once a 
week. 

3. When a smell of gas is noticeable all 
flames in the room where it occurs must be put 
out; the room must be ventilated and the tire 
department notified. Testing of the gas pipes 
by means of flames is absolutely forbidden. 

4. A fire alarm signal should be arranged 
for cases of fire. 

5. When this signal is struck the teacher 
of each class must ascertain, first of all, 
whether the corridors and staircases are pass- 
able. In case they are not passable because 
cf the smoke, the children are to be kept in the 
classrooms, the doors are to be locked and the 
windows are to be opened. If the corridors 
and stairways are still open the pupils are to 
be marched out in close ranks, leaving behind 
them all books and clothing. Great care must 
be exercised to prevent crowding. At least 
quarterly firedrills should be held according to 
prearranged signals. 

5. In case a fire breaks out in any room 
of a schoolhouse, or if an odor of fire becomes 
noticeable, the doors of the particular room are 
to be closed and kept shut. In all cases the 
fire department is to be notified by telephone or 
by the regular alarm. The location of the lat- 


‘ter must be exactly known. It is desirable that 


a small sign denoting the location of the nearest 
fire alarm box be hung up in a prominent place 
in every schoolhouse. 


BEAVER SCHOOL. 
(SEE PAGE 10.) 

The town of Beaver, Pa., has a model school 
house, built after the most modern methods 
of school house construction. 

The building is 87x76 feet and contains 
eight school rooms, a teachers’ room and board 
room, besides wardrobes, toilet and janitor’s 
rooms, etc. 

The design provides three entrances and 
spacious hallways, which together with the 
toilet rooms are provided with tile floors and 
vainscoting in artistic design. Ample toilet 
rooms are located on each floor for the pupils, 
with private toilets for teachers. 

The school rooms are arranged to seat 48 
pupils each, with the greater amount of light 
on the left so divided as to distribute the 
same equally over the rooms, the glass area in 
school rooms being equal to 25 per cent of 
the floor area. 

The floors are of fireproof construction over- 
laid with clear maple, except those in halls and 
toilets. The walls are finished in rough plaster 
in light buff tints. The exterior walls are laid 
up of dark mottled buff brick trimmed with 
red stone, and the roofs are of red tile. 

A fan system of heating and ventilating has 
been installed, and the building cost $35,000 
complete, exclusive of furnishing. 





The building was designed by C. C. and A. 
L. Thayer of New Castle, Pa., who make 
school architecture a specialty. 


ST. AUGUSTINE SCHOOL. 

The new school building now under con- 
struction at St. Augustine, promises to be one 
ct the finest public school buildings in Florida. 

The exterior is being built of selected red 
brick, laid with Flemish bond; and white terra 
cotta is used for the trim. The front elevation 
is rendered attractive by projecting wings, with 
Spanish gables, two towers, 60 feet in height, 
and a central tower above the auditorium. 

The basement is floored with cement and 
enclosed with waterproof concrete walls. It is 
thoroughly lighted and ventilated and has a 
space of eleven feet between the ceiling and 
floor. From the play grounds an entrance on 
either side for boys and girls, admit to recrea- 
tion rooms, the dimensions of which are 30 by 
60 feet. On the boys’ side will be equipment 
for manual training and on the girls’ side for 
domestic science. In the basement there also 
are bicycle storage rooms, lunch rooms, and 
the heating and ventilating plants. 


The entrance to the first floor will lead to a 
terrace, extending between the wings, through 
three arches into the loggia. A convenient 
feature of the arrangements permits entrance 
to the superintendent’s public office, without 
the necessity of entering the building proper. 
‘the superintendent’s office is 12 by 15 feet. 
It will be equipped with a steel fire-proof vault. 
From the loggia entrance to the principal’s 
office may be gained in similar manner. The 
office assigned to the principal is duplicate to 
the one provided for the superintendent. 

The main corridor on the first floor leads 
from a central rotunda to the extreme limits 
of the building. It is ten feet wide, with broad 
and open stair cases at each end, giving access 
to the second story and to the basement. At 
the right of the entrance there is an emergency 
room, for the temporary treatment of accidents 
or cases of illness. 

On the north side of the building on this 
floor will be nine classrooms, each 22 by 24 
feet in size with a capacity of 42 pupils. Four 
classrooms on the south side will be 22 by 28 
and 24 by 30 feet. Their capacities will range 
from 42 to 49 pupils. 

The central portion of the second floor will 
be devoted to an auditorium, which will have 
a capacity for 918 pupils. Provision will be 
made for the future erection of a baleony with 
2 seating capacity for 300 persons. In con- 
nection with the auditorium will be a lecture 
hall, 28 by 48 feet. This room will be pixo- 
vided with a portable stage and will have a 
seating capacity for 200 persons. The plans 
call for sliding, disappearing steel doors to 
separate the lecture room from the auditorium. 

Adjoining the lecture hall, in the east wing, 
will be three classrooms for the higher gram- 
mar grades. These rooms will be 22 by 24 
feet, 24 by 30 feet and will have a capacity 
for 36 and 49 pupils respectively. The library 
will be 22 by 22 feet. 

Five high school classrooms will be located 
on the west wing of the stair hall. Adjoining 
will be a typewriting room, and another room 
where stenography will be taught. 

The building will have a third story in which 
will be two laboratories connected by a dark 
room, and storage rooms. 

The building will be heated with steam and 
lighted by electricity. Telephone connections 
will be established throughout by a switchboard 
in the principal’s office. It is probable that a 
vacuum cleaning system will be installed. 

The architects are Robinson & Reidy of Sa- 
vannah and New York. The structure will cost 
$60,000 when complete. 
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A REVISION OF BROWNING’S “BOY AND 
THE ANGEL.” 
By Hubert M. Skinner, 

The Swami Abheyananda, in her lectures on 
Walt Whitman, speaks only of his message to 
the world, and does not discuss at all the strange 
garb in which his thoughts are expressed—a 
garb which is neither poetry nor prose, in the 
popular conception. Likewise, the lovers of 
Browning are, for the most part, content to 
dwell upon the thought which he expresses, with 
an indifference to his verse forms. 


Better had it been if Browning, in some of 
his poems at least, had wholly abandoned the 
appearance of verse form. His contempt for 
the propricties of versification led him, in 
numerous instances, it would seem, to go out of 
his way to avoid smoothness of diction and the 
rhythm of regular numbers. This renders it 
difficult, at times, to read his pages. To.a per- 
son of refined tastes and an ear for music, the 
irregularities of the verses are exceedingly an- 
noying; while, at the same time, the poet has 
sacrificed expression to the exigencies of his 
verses, 

As an illustration of this, let us take his 
poem, “The Boy and the Angel,” which many a 
poor pupil stammers through with discomfort 
at school. Since it does not follow any rule of 
versification, why did not its author write it 
in unmistakable prose form? If he preferred 
a verse form, why did he not write it in proper 
verse form, so that it could be read without 
distress to the reader? Certainly Browning 
had the ability to do this if he had so chosen. 
And, in any event, why did he leave the story 
so obscure that one is in doubt as to its mean- 
ing? 

As an illustration of what Browning might 
easily have done, here is a version of the poem 
“translated” from the original “Browning” into 
English verse. Perhaps some readers of THE 
Scroot, Board Journat who claim that they 
are not strong enough to read the original may 
find in it the thought of the poet. 


The Boy and the Angel. 


Morning, evening, noon, and night, 
“Praise the Lord,” sang Theocrite. 

To his labor then he turned, 

And his humble meal he earned. 
Hard he labored, long and well. 

O’er his work his ringlets fell. 

But whene’er he paused, again 
“Praise the Lord,” was his refrain. 

Smiling, back his curls he threw, 

As he turned to work anew. 

Blaise, the monk, said, “Well ’twas done; 

Doubtless thou art heard, my son— 

Heard as well as if thy call 

Were the Pope’s great ritual, 

Thou, this Easter day, at Rome, 

Praising under Peter’s dome.” 

Theocrite said, “Would that I 

Thus might praise the Lord and die.” 

Fell the night, and broke the dawn. 

Little Theocrite was gone. 

Like to God a thousand years 

Or a single day appears. 

Then said God, “Nor day nor night 

Brings the voice of my delight.” 

Gabriel, like a rainbow’s birth, 

Spread his wings and sank to earth; 

Entered, as a boy, the cell; 

There abode, and labored well; 

Sang, in place of Theocrite, 

Morning, evening, noon, and night. 

From a boy to youth he grew, 

Putting off the stripling’s hue; 

Then matured, and fell away 

In the season of decay. 

Kver o’er his trade he bent, 

Ever living in content; 

Teaven’s will to him was one, 
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If on earth or in the sun. 
God said, “Praise is in mine ear— 
Praise without a doubt or fear. 
So the old worlds sing, and so 
Orbs that from my footstool go. 
Anthems grand sound other ways, 
But I miss my little praise.” 
Forth sprang Gabriel’s wings; off fell 
His disguise; remained the cell. 
It was Easter, and to Rome 
Flew he straight—to Peter’s dome. 
In the tiring room, close by— 
In the outer gallery— 
With his holy vestments dight, 
Stood the new Pope, Theocrite. 
All his checkered past career 
Came upon him strong and clear; 
How, a boy, he plied his trade 
Till the sickness on him weighed, 
And when death drew very near 
Came an angel bringing cheer; 
How from illness then released, 
He became a holy priest. 
Now to east with praise he turned; 
On his sight an angel burned. 
“Tt was I who, from thy cell, 
Bore thee here; I did not well. 
Vain I left my angel sphere; 
Vain thy dream of many a year; 
All thy praise seemed weak; it dropped, 
And creation’s chorus stopped. 
Get thee back, and praise again 
As of yore, while I remain. 
That weak voice of our disdain 
Must resume the pausing strain. 
In thy cell and poor employ, 
Be again the laboring boy.” 
Theocrite grew old at home, 
While a new Pope dwelt in Rome. 
They the selfsame moment died, 
Entering Heaven side by side. 


SANITARY VALUE OF VACUUM CLEAN- 
ING. : 
Hygienists have for several decades declared 
the dust of schoolrooms to be one of the great- 
est single mediums for the spread of disease 
among children. And although scientific exam- 
inations of schoolroom dust have proven the 
presence of uncountable millions of bacteria, 
étill methods of removing this dust have been 
of the crudest. Even today, schoolhouses are 
not lacking in which janitors wear aspirators 
to protect themselves against the swirling mass 
of minute particles which their brooms raise. 


As we have pointed out in these columns, 
recently, the vacuum method has solved the 
cleaning problems in school buildings, and has 
made the removal of dust and dirt a rapid, 
noiseless, dustless operation. The sanitary 
features of the system too are being demon- 
strated more and more. It is this factor which 
must of necessity appeal most strongly to 
schoolmen, for a system of cleaning, no matter 
how rapid or economical, defeats its own pur- 
poses if it is not sanitary. 

To determine, in a measure, the hygienic 
value of the vacuum plant installed in the 
16th district school of Milwaukee, a bacterio- 
legieal examination was recently instituted by 
the local health department under the direction 
of Dr. G. A. Bading, the health commissioner. 
Tn a letter to Mr. R. L. Cooley, principal of the 
school, the bacteriologist reported, in part, as 
follows: 

I desire to make the following partial report 
cn the bacteriological examination conducted 
with the sample of dust submitted by you some 
time ago, as collected by means of a vacuum 
cleaner in the 16th district school No. 1. 

Microscopically, the sample is made up of 
bits of paper, pencil clippings, wool and cotton 
fibres, and finally, in its greatest bulk, of un- 
differentiated dust particles. 
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The bacterial contents numerically per gram 
of dust varied in different specimens between 
eight million and twenty-three million. In 
other specimens obtained from other sources 
and submitted within a shorter interval of 
time after collection, as many as thirty-six 
million bacteria were found per gram of dust. 

Of the more important pathogenic, i. e., dis- 
ease producing bacteria, the following could be 
demonstrated: Staphylococcus albus, staphyl, 
citreus, staphyl. aureus, B. proteus vulgaris 
(possibly several members of this group are 
present), B. coli (several strains), streptococ- 
cus pyogenes, B. pyocyaneus micrococeus eca- 
tarrhalis, diplococeus lanceolatus, B. anthracis, 
R. capsulatus mucosus, and a number of bacilli 
which are probably of an influenzoid and diph- 
theriatic type. . 

While these figures furnish practically noth- 
ing new to the physician and the sanitarian, 
yet they must surely serve as conclusive proof 
for anyone who will care to reflect on the situ- 
ation for even a moment of the enormous dis- 
ease producing potentiality of dust. 

In view of these experiments and findings, 
there should be no question as regards the im- 
portance of thoroughly freeing a room from 
dust. The old-fashioned method of broom and 
duster should surely be abolished as both in- 
efficient and dangerous, inasmuch as by it the 
germ-laden dust particles are merely again 
thrown into the air, to be readily inhaled. 

You are certainly undertaking a very timely 
and necessary matter in introducing and urg- 
ing the general adoption of some form of 
vecuum cleaner for the cleaning of school- 
rooms. Such a method seems so vast an im- 
provement over any other method that we know 
of in freeing rooms from dust, that its gen- 
eral use in schools, public halls and private 
houses surely must meet with the approval of 
every physician and everyone else who will 
stop to give this matter any thought. 


PRINCIPALS’ TENURE. 

Professional schoolmen have for a decade ar- 
gued the need of greater permanency in the 
teaching profession. They have recognized the 
harm which results from the annual changing 
of teachers and principals. A phase of this 
problem discussed by Prof. N. W. Walker, high 
school inspector for the state of North Caro- 
lina, in his annual report: 

“The annual shifting of the high school prin- 
cipals from school to school is a serious handi- 
cap. The principal who feels that he has but 
a transient relation to the community life and 
that he has no other responsibility to meet than 
merely to perform his classroom duties from 
day to day, although he may do this faithfully 
and efficiently, is not going to develop the 
strong school that is demanded. He must be- 
come identified with the community and re- 
main there long enough to impress his ideals 
upon its life and to give character and tone to 
the work of the school. There must be some 
permanent plan of organization for each school 
in order that the work from year to year may 
have continuity and be progressive, thus pre- 
venting great waste of educational effort and 
the loss of valuable time. In order to effect 
such a plan of organization and to give staple 
character to the work of his school, the principal 
must become something more than a passing 
show; he must become a fixture for a few years 
at least.” 

State aid for all public high schools is sought 
by the educators of Utah in a constitutional 
amendment which will set apart one-half a mill 
tax for high school purposes. The same pro- 
posal was turned down by the last legislature 
and an organized campaign is being now waged 
by the State Teachers’ Association. A relief 
appropriation of $100,000 is asked for the next 
two years. : 





The Kansas State Teachers’ Association has 
placed itself on record as being opposed to the 
state printing of school text books, proposed by 
certain political factors. The teachers desire in 
opposition to the proposed further cheapening 
of books that the present schedule of prices be 
readjusted so that better and more expensive 
books can be purchased. The resolutions as 
adopted read: 


There should be sufficient readjustment in the 
schedule of prices in the state text book law so 
that the best books may be obtained in all sub- 
jects. 


The best text books in the world are none too 
good for the children of our schools. 


Upon the specious plea of cheapness a move- 
ment has been inaugurated to provide for state 
printing of text books; we, the teachers of Kan- 
sas, desire to record our unalterable opposition 
to such a plan for the good and sufficient rea- 
son that the history of state publication, cover- 
ing a period of twenty-five years, is a history 
of complete failure and inestimable loss to the 
children that were subject to its operation. 


The testimony of President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, Prof. David Starr Jordan, Prof. Cub- 
berley and the state superintendent of public 
instruction of California all agree in the ver- 
dict that the law has proved to be a detriment 
to the schools, and that in both cost and con- 
tents the books have been a dismal and lament- 
able failure. 

We earnestly recommend to the legislature the 
committing of the entire subject of text books 
as to cost, manufacture and contents to a com- 
mittee with instruction to thoroughly and ex- 
haustively investigate the whole subject and to 
report to the legislature two years hence. 

We make this recommendation based on the 
knowledge that the present prices are lower 
than in any other state in the union, that the 
annual outlay of $200,000 for text books, repre- 
senting, as it does, not more than 60 cents per 
child, is not an excessive outlay in comparison 
with the total annual expenditure of more than 
$7,000,000 for our public schools, and we further 
and again affirm that the best is none too good 
for our children. 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 

A book of commercial and legal documents is 
in course of preparation by the Sadler-Rowe 
Company, Baltimore. Its purpose will be to 
give students a substantial and adequate train- 
ing in the drawing and execution of the simpler 
contracts which occur so frequently in almost 
every line of business. 


Two books on the education of backward and 
feeble-minded children, by F. Weigl, have been 


issued in German by Benzinger Brothers, New 
York. 


Dr. Orison Swett Marden, editor of “Success,” 
has completed a book which advance readers 
call the most vigorous piece of inspirational 
writing he has yet done. It is entitled “Peace, 
Power, and Plenty,” and deals with the power 
of those forces and qualities of mind which 
cause men to rise superior to their environment. 
Tt has been published by Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company. 


Striking evidence of the wide popularity of 
the Isaac Pitman system of shorthand is shown 
in the fact that the latest edition of the “Phono- 
graphic Teacher” has on the title page the an- 
nouncement of the three million, two hundred 
thousandth edition. It is safe to say that this 
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exceeds the combined sales of all other short- 
hand text books. 


The business of the University Publishing 
Company is rapidly being closed up by Major 
C. L. Patton, president of the firm. The last 
books were sold to Charles Seribner’s Sons in 
July of last year. 


A new series of music books written by 
Charles FE. Whiting is in course of manufacture 
by D. C. Heath & Company, Boston. It is 
stated in advance announcement that the earlier 
books will present exercises to be used in con- 
nection with any system of music instruction, 
followed by one, two and three part songs rep- 
resenting folksongs and other attractive melo- 
dies. The new series is to contain five books 
and to provide material for drill and practice 
that will appeal to teachers developing music 
work by any of the methods now in vogue, 

Mr. John H. Walsh, associate city superin- 
tendent of schools of Greater New York, has 
prepared a mental arithmetic, which will short- 
ly be published by D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston. , 

The Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin series will be 
strengthened by the addition of Cicero’s De 
Senectute and De Amicitia, edited by Dr. Ed- 
win W. Bowen, professor of Latin in the Ran- 
dolph Macon College, Ashland, Va. D. C. Heath 
& Company are now publishers of the series. 


A new plane and solid geometry, written by 
Prof. Elmer A. Lyman, has been issued by the 
American Book Company. 


The story of Chicago, by Eleanor Atkinson, 
has been revised and brought down to date by 
the editorial staff of the “World’s Chronicle.” 
It will be reproduced as a serial in the Chronicle 
and will be embellished with a large number of 
valuable illustrations, 


Shakespeare’s Maebeth, The Merchant of 
Venice and Julius Caesar have been dropped 
from the literature list of the Philadelphia pub- 
lie schools. Macbeth is relegated because of 
morbid atmosphere; The Merchant of Venice 
because of racial prejudices which it arouses. 
Gray’s Elegy, Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales 
and Greek Myths have also been dropped. 


Norfolk, Va. Webb & Ware’s drawing sys- 


tem adopted for the lower four grades of the 
public schools. 


Taunton, Mass. Adopted, Thomas & Howe’s 
rhetoric and composition. Baldwin’s Life of 


Lincoln has been selected for supplementary 
reading. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Since Jan. 1 the follow- 
ing books have been placed in use in the ele- 
mentary schools: Walsh’s arithmetic fer upper 
grades, Spencer’s writing books, Parallel Course 
drawing books, Reed’s introductory language 
work, Syke’s grammar school composition, Long- 
man’s English lessons, Our Language books, 
Mowry’s United States history, Hodgdon’s 
course in American history, Woodburn & Mo- 
ran’s American history, Gerson’s Colonial his- 
tory, Fradenburgh’s civics. 

An important study in the history of educa- 
tion, entitled “The Origin and Early Develop- 
ment of English Universities to the Close of the 
Thirteenth Century,” has been published by the 


University of Missouri. Mr. Ernest V. Vaughn 
is the author. 


A new account of the life and work of Pesta- 
lozzi has appeared from the pen of H. Holman. 
Longmans, Green & Co. are the publishers. 

Lang’s Reading, a manual for teachers, has 
been revised and reprinted by D. C. Heath & 
Company. 

A first year high school book in English com- 
position, by Franklin T. Baker and Herbert V. 
Abbott, has been published by Henry Holt & 
Company. 


The business of the Philadelphia branch of 
Milton Bradley Co. has so increased during the 
past year that the management has been com- 
pelled to double its office and warehouse space. 


RECENT PATENTS. 
Combined School Seat and Desk. Osmon C., 
Evans, Lowell, Mass. 





In a combined seat and desk, a single stand- 
ard rectangular in cross section” having one 
vertical and one inclined edge and provided with 
slots parallel with said edges, a desk and desk 
bracket having a grooved extension adapted to 
slide on the vertical edge of said standard, a 
seat and seat bracket havine a grooved exten- 
sion inclined relative to the seat and adapted 
to slide on the inelined edge of said standard 
and locking bolts adapted to pass laterally 
through said extensions and through said slots 
to lock said brackets to said standard. 


Chalk and Eraser Holder. James T. MeAllister, 
Edmonds, Wash. 





In a device of the character described, a sup- 
porting bracket consisting of a horizontal plate 
and a vertical plate forwardly offset above the 
same, and a removable chalk-receiving box rest- 
ing upon the horizontal plate and eut away to 
fit under the offset portion of the vertical plate, 
the sides of the box projecting above and rear- 
wardly beyond the adjacent edges of the offset 
portion to prevent any sliding movement of the 
box relative to the bracket. 


Blackboard-Eraser Cleaner. Thomas Adams, 
Highland, N. Y. 





A device as described, comprising a receptacle, 
a spring actuated beater located therein, a shelf 
with its bottom portion extending in front of 
said heater for the support of a_ blackboard 
eraser for treatment by the action of said 
beater, said receptacle having an opening alin- 
ing said shelf bottom portion or extension, and 
a plunger arranged for movement in said shelf 
and effective for ejecting said blackboard eraser 
through said opening, and means for actuating 
said beater. 


(Supplies: Continued on Page 24) 
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The New Century Spelling Book. 

By A. N. MeCallum and P. W. Horn. 176 pages. 
"Price, 24 cents. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

The “New Century” is designed to meet the 
needs of the first seven years of a child’s school 
life. Frequent changes are thus avoided. The 
authors claim for this book a practical voeabu- 
lary, thorough drill in the sounds of letters and 
evllables, recognition of the existence of syllabi- 
fieation and accent, development of spelling 
power through a close study of seventeen im- 
portant rules for spelling, practical application 
of the lessons on prefixes, suffixes and synonyms. 
An examination sustains this claim. Downright 
study and patient practice are enjoined. It is 
refreshing to learn that compilers of spelling 
books fecl that a knowledge of spelling comes 
neither by nature nor absorption, 

Sir Isaac Pitman. 

A biography, by Alfred Ba'ser. Cloth. Svo. 
376 pages. Gilt top. With 50 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00, net. Issac Pitman & Sons, New 
York. — _" 

The life history of any man who has “done 
things” is worthy of perusal. That Sir Isaac 
Pitman accomplished something in his day is 
evident from the number of people in England 
and America who use his system of phonogra- 
phy. The volume is dedicated to the Earl of 
Roseberry, who was the president of the first 
international shorthand congress, held. in Lon- 
don in S87, and who sured for Mr. Pitman 
the honor of knighthood. ‘This beok presents a 
favoralle opportunity of learning how phonog- 
raphy eame to be invent d, and why it has be- 
come so universal. Many insitutions and en- 
terprises owe their existence to the, art which 
Sir Isaac Pitman invente}, and many ean trace 
their initiative or success to the encouragement 
of the inventor of shorthand. Phonography, in 
our time, is essentially a bread-and-butter propo- 
sition, and all that relates to an invention which 
gives occupation to so many must of necessity 
be of interest. It must not be forgotten that 
a great part of Sir Isaae Pitman’s life work 
was devoted to a reform in spelling. He died 
Jan. 22, 1897, probably the best, or at least one 
of the best known men in England. 

German Exercise Book. 

By M. Blakemore Evans and Edward Pro- 
kosh. Svo. Boards. 8 pages; 65 blank leaves. 
List price, 30 cents; mailing price, 35 cents. 
Ginn & Company, New York, Chicago, Boston. 

The advantages of uniform exercise books in 
language classes are generally appreciated by 
teachers, especially in examining written work, 
for reference and review. 

The present book should prove most valuable. 
It presents not only sixty-five blank leaves for 
exereises, but also a six-page summary of gram- 
mar for quick reference. This will be a great 
timesaver for the student, obviating much of 
the laborious reference to the larger grammars 
which has hitherto been necessary. 

Ihe hook is octavo size and most convenient. 
Philippine Agriculture. 

By Edwin Bingham Copeland. 192 pages. The 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Our outlying possessions bring varied re- 

sponsibilities, Schools, for example, must have 

am agricultural department, as owing to a fa- 
vorable soil and elimate, agriculture will surely 
continue to be the chief oeeupation in the Phil- 

Ippimes, Since the elimate and eeconomie eon- 

ditions of these islands differ widely from those 

in the Tnited States a special text book is nec- 
essary. The matter in the earlier chapters re- 
minds one now of a botany, now of a physical 

Peography, but all this matter is used in teach- 

ing agriculture scientifically. Henee the strue- 

ture of seeds, their germination, the work of 
different parts of plant food necessary for 
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plants, are fundamental topics. The subject of 
soils, under the heads of nature, fertilization, 
treatment, is well handled. While pupils study 
the history and possibilities of cultivable plants 
they also receive practical training through 
caring for individual plots of land and keeping 


exact records of their management and its re- 
sults. 


The illustrations are numerous and instric- 
tive. The metric system of weights and meas- 
ures is used in all tabulations. What a pity our 
forefathers were afraid to adopt these tables 
on the recommendation of Thomas Jefferson! 
A pronouncing of the names of strange places 
and plants would be helpful to the general read- 
er. The style is clear and attractive. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. 

By Thomas Hughes. 296 pages. Price, 25e net. 
The Macmillan Co., New York and Chicago. 
The external conditions of a great English 

public school are distinctly un-American. Yet 
in schools on both sides of the Atlantie the 
same types exist—boys keen over athletics, care- 
less over books; boys who are bullies and sneaks; 
boys, strong as students, but shrinking in their 
shyness; boys whose acts and opinions shape 
the trend of public opinion in their schools. 
On both sides of the Atlantic teachers have 
to struggle with much the same problems. For 
boys, for their parents, for their teachers, this 
unique story of a school managed and directed 
by the greatest head-master in England, is good 
reading. 

The introduction contains a sketch of the au- 
thor, one of Thomas Arnold, whose personality 
was finer than anything he ever said or did; 
a critical comment that “Tom Brown at Rug- 
by” is one-sided, in leaving in the background 
the intense intellectual strain on the part of the 
students that characterized Dr. Arnold’s ad- 
ministration; a bibliography relating to Rugby 
and to public schools in England, and the au- 
thor’s preface to this sixth edition. Allusions 
and phrases of an out-of-the-way character are 
clearly yet concisely explained in the notes. The 
editorial work also includes the poem “Rugby,” 
a fine tribute from Matthew Arnold to his 
father. 

“A soul tempered with fire, 
Fervent, heroic and good: 
Helper and friend of mankind.” 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Introduction by Rev. William Hayes Ward. 
Cloth. 295 pages. Price, 60 cents. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company, Boston, New York. 

This volume is not precisely a history of Lin- 
eoln, but it is a volume of tributes from the 
great statesman’s associates, being reminis- 


‘ eences of soldiers, statesmen and citizens. No 


one can fail, from reading the various chap- 
ters, as full of thrilling interest as of shrewd 
and vivid character-sketching, to gain a very 
complete and correct view of what was the inner 
life of Lincoln. These chapters will be a fund 
of information for future historians, and dur- 
ing this present year will supply ample material 
for many a lecture on the great war president. 
The series of reminiscences extends from his 
early manhood, before any one imagined his 
future fame, till the very hour of his death. 

Superintendents of schools will do well to 
recommend this book to school teachers for class 
exercises, for herein is contained a large fund 
of most useful information. 

Boileau Satires Epitres, 
Et L’Art Poetique. 223 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, New York. 

A limp leather cover in gray-green and gold, 
leaves of parchment-like thinness, clear though 
fine type, a portrait of the author in the flow- 
ing curling wig of his period, and ornamental 
frontispiece, attract and please eye and mind. 
One would say the externals of the book fitted 
the thoughts of Boileau. verse maker and critic 
of the age of Louis XTV, and presume to make 
no further comment. 

But there is a preface by M. Augustine Fi- 
lon, in which it is denied that Boileau was a 
critic in the modern scientific sense of the 
word. He could not estimate the inherent value 
of books, assign them their places in the evo- 
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lution of society, and deduce from them liter- 
ary standards. He was merely an intolerant 
impressionist. This sounds like rank heresy. 
However, it is conceded that Boileau would ex- 
press with force, precision, extraordinary clear- 
ness, what he had seen; that he was a fine verse 
maker, a man of taste, who gave French litera- 
ture a strong impulse toward success; and that 
he was instructively, though not scientifically, 
= When critics disagree, who shall de- 
cide 


Literary Appreciations. 


By Amanda Jane Smiley. Cloth. 96 pages. 
Central Editorial Bureau, Lafayette, Ind. 

Little Life Stories will prove a valuable book, 
both to teachers and scholars. To the former 
it will help in preparing subject matter for 
class compositions, and to the latter it will prove 
an inspiration. It is well said that biography 
is always news. Nothing is so interesting as 
the life story, with the trials and failures and 
final successes, of the literary great. These 
sketches unpretentiously give the story of many 
of our great literary lights, written in a style 
so simple as to be sure to interest the normal 


boy or girl. This work should soon be in wide 
circulation, 


Progressive Dictation Exercises. 

By Jerome B. Howard. 56 pages. The Phono- 
graphic Institute Company, Cincinnati. 

These exercises have been prepared to accom- 
pany the Benn Pitman manual issued by the 
Phonographie Institute Company. The object 
is to furnish the learner with suitable material 
for cultivating rapid writing from the begin- 
ning of his study. Fach exercise illustrates the 
principles as set forth in the manual. Notes; 
references and directions are appended. 
Abraham Lincoln. 


By James Morgan. 425 pages. Price, $1.50, 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York, Chi- 
cago. 

No more timely volume, considering the fact 
that on Feb, 12 of this year the nation will 
celebrate the centenary of Lincoln’s birth, could 
have heen given to the public. It will supply 
ample and authentic material for many an 
essay and many a literary entertainment during 
this year. 

“Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and the Man,” 
while it is solid history. reads with all the charm 
of romance. It graphically depicts phases in 
our national life that have either passed or are 
rapidly passing. Much has been said and writ- 
ten of the great martyr-president, and it seems 
to us that in this volume we get the cream of 
many an essay and many another book. It is 
put on the market in the Macmillan Company’s 
best style, and this is saying much. There is a 
Lincoln index and a general index to the vol- 
ume, and on page 4390 there are suggestions for 
a course of Lincoln readings. References are 
made, in the index, to Lincoln’s ambition, edu- 
cation, friendships, humor, kindness, literary 
tastes, melancholy, oratory, personal appear- 
ance and many other traits. At the present 
time the book will be very useful for school 
teachers. 

The Little Violinist. 


And other prose sketches, by Thos. Bailey 
Aldrich. Paper. 47 pages. The Phonographic 
Tnstitute Company, Cincinnati, O. 

This little book is not only good shorthand, 
but also good literature. The sketches have 
been reproduced from a volume of the Riverside 
Literature series, to which the student is re- 
ferred. 

Business Letters. 


By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
Paper. 51 pages. The Phonographic Institute 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 

This is the fifth of a series of classified busi- 
ness letters in “Benn Pitman” shorthand. The 
present correspondence relates to machinery, 
oysters, live stock commission, iron and steel, 
circulars, coppersmithing and lumber. A fac- 
simile typewritten transcript of each letter ap- 
pears in the back of the book. The letters are 
typical of each kind of business treated. 
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EDWIN F. ADAMS. 


The death of Mr. Adams removes from the 
ranks of school book men one of the strongest 
agents and the best known book man of the 
west. Mr. Adams died at St. Luke’s hospital, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Sunday, Dee. 27, after 
weeks of suffering from a complication of dis- 
eases. Several years ago Mr. Adams had a se- 
vere attack of rheumatism, which left him with 
— complaint, from which he never recov- 
ered. 

Mr. Adams is survived by an aged mother, 
who was able to be at his bedside and thus be 
a constant comforter during the last week of 
his illness, and by two brothers, Col. Barton 
Adams, president of the Ohio Industrial School, 
and Ernest A. Adams of Chicago. The latter, 
some weeks ago, adopted the little son of fif- 
teen months, made an orphan by Mr. Adams’ 
death. 

In April, 1908, Mr. Adams suffered the loss 
of his most estimable wife, who as Miss Es- 
telle Harding of Cedar Falls, Iowa, was widely 
known among teachers. Her loss was a great 
shock to Mr. Adams and undoubtedly contrib- 
uted toward hastening the progress of the dis- 
ease which had fastened itself upon him some 
years ago. 

Mr. Adams entered upon the school book 
business in Iowa as a temporary agent of Ginn 
& Co, in 1894. The following year he asso- 
ciated himself with the Western Publishing 
House, of which he became the western man- 
ager, a position which he occupied until the 
company was absorbed by another firm, and the 
Pollard Readers retired. After a few months 
Mr. Adams became the state agent for Rand & 
McNally, which position he held until June, 
1906, when he returned to Ginn & Co. as the 
successor of Mr. Laylander in the eastern Iowa 
field. He occupied this position until the time 
of his death. 

The funeral services were conducted by Dr. 
Newton of Cedar Rapids. They were held at 
the home of W. H. Mihills, state agent for 
Rand & MeNally. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mihills were daily visitors at 
the bedside of Mr. Adams and were a source 
of great comfort to him and to the aged moth- 
er who came from her home in Ohio to watch 
over her boy during his last days. 

The pallbearers were all school book men— 
Mr. Mihills, Mr. Maddock, Mr. Maxon, Mr. 
Campbell, Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Laylander. 

There probably was no member of the book 
fraternity who was more generally liked by his 
business associates, whether they were allies or 
competitors. He was reticent in demeanor, a 
man of few words and of fast friendships. He 
was loyal to every person who reposed confi- 
dence in him. He was generous alike to friend 





THE LATE EDWIN F. ADAMS 
who died December 27 at Cedar Rapids, la. 
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and foe. He was genial in manner and just 
in his judgments. He carried ever with him 
the marks of a true gentleman. He was a man 
of broad sympathies. His philosophy of life en- 
abled him to face death bravely. When he knew 
that he had but a few hours to live he deported 
himself in such a way that his friends knew 
that death had no fears for him. His depart- 
ure will be mourned by every person who came 
in close contact with him and thus learned to 
appreciate his sterling worth. 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Mr. N. Guy Wilson has joined the agency 
force of the Chicago office of the Educational 
Publishing Company. Miss Agnes Hamill has 
retired from the firm. 

Mr. Dudley R. Cowles, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of D. C. Heath & Company, 
has become the southern agency manager, with 
headquarters at Atlanta. His territory includes 
eight southern states. Mr. B. K. Benson, who 
formerly had the management of this territory, 
is now located in Austin, and devotes himself 
exclusively to Texas. 

Mr. O. G. Thomas, of Allyn & Bacon, has 
forsaken book work for Y. M. C. A. labors. He 
is now secretary of the employment department 
of the Columbus, O., branch of the organiza- 
tion. 

Charles F. Paige, formerly connected with 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, is now looking 
after the interests of Milton Bradley Company 
in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Ginn & Company is ably represented in 
Northern Ohio by Mr. J. W. Schwartz, who re- 
sides in East Cleveland. 

Mr. Fred D. Merritt is the new agent for 
Silver, Burdett & Company in Iowa. He resides 
in Iowa City. 

The western portion of Iowa is covered for 
Ginn & Company by Mr. Murray A. Campbell. 

J. A. C. Chandler, the publisher of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, was, previous to 
September, 1907, an agent for Silver, Burdett 
& Company. 

“The Wolverine state has the finest bookmen 
in the country,” said a Michigan schoolmaster 
recently. “Look at such names as F. W. Ar- 
bury, Cyrus Smith, Fred Churchill, D. A. 
Wright, Paul Mason, W. R. Andress, L. R. 
Halsey, W. D. Parsons, and you will understand 
what I mean.” 

Mr. Frank Robinson, who was for three’ years 
general agent for Doub & Company and pre- 


viously represented Rand, McNally & Co., has - 


retired to the real estate business. He is lo- 


cated in Everett, Wash. 


A STORY OF MODERN AGENCY WORK. 

Scene—A Western state. 

Time—State Teachers’ Meeting, December, 
1908. 

Depariment—Primary section. 

Nore: This story is given us by a repre- 
sentative of one of the book publishing houses. 
Those who attended this particular primary 
section meeting in December will enjoy this 
accurate report. 

Mr. I. T. Rimmer, state agent of the Smith 
Publishing Company, conceived the happy idea 
of making a tenstrike for his series of readers 
by having a primary teacher discuss (a la Rim- 
mer style) primary reading. He had the pro- 
gram so arranged that his well-coached primary 
teacher could ring in his material under cover. 

She made a telling address, going into the 
history of the books, authors, methods, ete. She 
made a better agency talk than Mr. Rimmer 
could possibly have made for his “Innovation” 
series of readers. 

Mr. Rimmer had made provision to have their 
talk more fully emphasized and driven home to 
the teachers assembled by a star performer to 





wind up the discussion when other primary 
teachers of the “Innovation” persuasion had 
unloaded. 

“But the best laid plans”—you know the rest. 

After the first speaker on the “Innovation” 
method had finished she immediately called on 
the assembled primary teachers to give their 
experiences and successes with the “Innovation” 
method—much after the manner of an exhorter 
in an old-fashioned camp meeting. 

The representatives of other publishing houses 
who were present were almost frozen with fear. 
Each one began to kick himself to think he had 
not gotten wind of this clever stunt in time to 
put some stumbling block in the path of Mr. 
Rimmer. They felt chagrined to know that 
while they had been sleeping Mr. Rimmer had 
been busy. They held their breaths and pricked 
up their ears so as not to lose a word of the 
testimony that was soon to be given. They had 
not long to wait. 

A little woman responded to the exhortation 
and said: “I have used the ‘Innovation’ method. 
When I first saw it, I thought it was the best 
thing I had ever seen or heard of, but by using 
it I have found it an absolute failure.” 

Whew! Here was something not down on 
the schedule of Mr. Rimmer! The satanic grins 
on the faces of Mr. Rimmer’s competitors were 
studies in real life. The little woman who had 
exploded this bomb was wholly innocent .and 
thought the meeting was open to all and that 
the “exhorter” wanted true testimony. 

Mr. Rimmer, who is quick to recover, realized 
that something must be done, and done at once, 
so he hurled his star performer from western 
town into the breach that had been made by 
testimony number one. 

Star performer launched right into the sub- 
ject at once. She said she had used and was 
using the “Innovation” series with great sue- 
cess, and, after telling about the results ob- 
tained, invited all the primary teachers present 
to come to her city and visit her school, promis- 
ing to give all a great time. 

At this point another little woman asked the 
last speaker how many books her pupils read 
since September. She replied with all possible 
grandeur: “We have about completed the 
primer.” The little woman sarcastically said: 
“We have read two primers and have no method, 
either.” 

At this point in the proceedings a_ bright 
primary teacher from a town named after one 
of the great fighting generals of the civil war, 
arose and calmly remarked: “My pupils have 
read three primers and one first reader since 
September and I use the ‘Reliable Method.” 
Then another lady who had taught over in 
William Jennings Bryan’s state said she had 
used the “Reliable” and there was nothing equal 
to it in teaching children to read. Then an- 
other sang the praises of the “Reliable.” 

Mr. Rimmer sat there paralyzed, but his 
friends who wanted to help his “Innovation 
Method” immediately brought the mecting to a 
close and Mr. Rimmer’s agony was over, and 
he left the meeting a sadder but a wiser agent. 

Dr. A. I. Branham, agent of the American 
Book Company, continues actively at work for 
that concern. He was one of the representatives 
of his company during the recent adoption of 
books by the Georgia state commission. During 
the past three years Dr. Branham has assisted 
in representing the firm in state adoptions in 
Virginia, South Carolina and North Carolina. 

No changes have taken place in the personnel 
of the southern department of the American 
Book Company (Atlanta) during the past year. 
Messrs. Joseph Van Nash and Robert Stafford 
Nash continue as managers of the department. 
Dr. A. I. Branham and Mr. J. E. McRee are the 
field agents of the department. 
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HIGH SCHOOL _ REQUIREMENTS. 
(Concluded trom Page 6) 


requirements for admission to the high school 
should be much further enlarged. 
Good Teaching Vital. 

As to how these expectations of the high 
school may be realized we have no new dogma. 
I know of no way of enforcing the possession 
of all of what we have termed “basic requisites.” 
These certainly should be classed as reasonable 
expectations, for their absence generally por- 
tends failure; but how to enforce some of them 
is a difficult question. The subject require- 
ments, of course, can be enforced, with the 
aid of proper supervision. Even here, however, 
the problem, in the last analysis, falls back on 
the teacher. Primarily the teacher must pos- 
sess the same acquirements, in an intensified 
form, as are to be expected of his pupil prod- 
ucts. There must be less teaching for exami- 
nations and higher schools, and more teaching 
for life. The teaching must be intensive and 
thorough. There should be, on the part of the 
teacher, a complete knowledge of child life and 
a thorough appreciation of true educational 
ends. There must be increasing concern to de- 
velop power, and less ambition to cover ground. 
Every day’s teaching in the elementary school, 
including the grammar school, should be in- 
spired primarily by the day’s needs, the child’s 
needs and the needs of society, and not hy the 
desire to prepare for entrance to the high school. 

. -Address. 

SECRET SESSIONS. 

Executive meetings of school boards or their 
sub-committees are always looked upon with 
suspicion by a majority of the public. The 
press is prone to criticize, especially when it 
has fault to find with some policy of the school 
authorities, 


THE GULIGK HYGIENE SERIES 


These books on Personal and Civic Hygiene are clearly 
and fascinatingly written and well illustrated. The facts 
which the child daily observes are explained, and their 
results shown. A true basis is thus given him for his 





Book I. GOOD HEALTH presents the subjects of ven- 
tilation, cleanliness, the import- 
ance of exercise, etc. 


Book II. EMERGENCY BOOK. Now in preparation. 


Book III. TOWN AND CITY, on Civic Hygiene, covers 
the topics necessary to the sani- 
tary management of a modern 
city — clean streets, sewage, 

water supply, etc. 


Book IV. THE BODY AT WORK. Now in preparation. 


Book V. CONTROL OF BODY AND MIND deals with 
the underlying principles which 
govern man’s mental and moral 
life; attention, choice, will- 

power, habit, etc. 
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President Forbes, of Rochester, presents in 
his annual report the best reasons for holding 
secret sessions, at times, of sub-committees. He 
writes: 

The board has been frequently critized for 
holding its committee meetings in executive 
session. The reasons are as follows: 

Questions relating to the success or failure 
and the personal relations and characteristics 
of the whole body of teachers, supervisors and 
other employes must constantly be considered. 
It would be an intolerable hardship to the per- 
sons concerned that these questions should be 
considered in a public meeting. There could 
be no real freedom of opinion or discussion on 
the part of the commissioners under such cir- 
cumstances, | 

Again, questions are constantly presented in 
which the interests of the city are involved, such 
as the suggestion and discussion of sites for 
building, where premature publicity would af- 
fect injuriously the interests of the city. 

We. do not know of any deliberative body 
that makes its committee meetings public except 
in case of hearings or other special circum- 
stance. Certainly the old board of education 
did not do so. 

The board has no sub-committees, but for the 
convenience of the commissioners meets as com- 
mittee of the whole for such time as may be 
necessary to consider the business presented im- 
mediately preceding the public meetings. No 
final action is or can be taken at these commit- 
tee meetings. The time is spent in considera- 
tion and discussion to determine what action is 
wise and whether agreement can be reached, at 
least by a majority, as to the publie action to 
be taken. 


A Record for Improvements, 

No city in the United States can point out 
more splendid results than those obtained by 
the city of Cincinnati in improving the physical 
condition of its school plants. In four years the 
board has modernized or replaced with a new 
structure every school in the city. Lighting, 
heating, ventilation and sanitation have been 
improved; playgrounds have been equipped; the 
seating has been largely made adjustable, ete. 

The interior condition of the buildings today, 
as compared with those of five years ago, in 
many particulars, is as follows: 


Number of buildings having 1904. 1908. 


a 30 
Be I obi 0 6098440008 cesnsens, | 21 
Inside flush closets..............-.. 12 39 
Steam heating and improved ventila- 

Pere ee CET TEER Te CT ee keeed cee. oe 20 
Slate blackboards ...............-.. 18 54 
Auditoriums jeden . 10 18 
GIIGEE, hs ns 66605066005 56 c0cen te 5 18 
Manual training shops and equipment 0 28 
Domestie science equipment......... 0 25 
BSORORCTES os voces ca ccce cesses. 0 32 


Many other features have been added to the 
schools, such as lunchrooms, restrooms, play- 
rooms and teaching apparatus. 


LIBRARIES.—Every school, no matter how 


small, needs a library, carefully indexed by 
authors, subjects, and titles, on the card index 


plan. Every classroom should have a few well. 


selected desk books for the teacher’s use in the 
work of the class. Where public libraries exist, 
there should be active co-operation with the 
schools. 
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DUTIES OF A CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 
(Concluded from Page 3) 

ness of will nor the boldness of purpose to meet 

these golden opportunities. 

There are superintendents who hinder the 
progress of their schools more than they aid it, by 
their manner of supervision. They antagonize 
their teachers by their tyrannical way of deal- 
ing with them. Instead of requesting their 
teachers to perform certain duties, they are or- 
dered to perform these duties. ‘hese superin- 
tendents permit no individuality of method or 
device, and give to the pupils no privileges ex- 
cept those that can be indulged in surrepti- 
tiously. 

They lack that sympathetic spirit which chil- 
dren, and even animals, intuitively recognize in 
those who are truly interested in their welfare. 
There are others who seem by their very pres- 
ence in the school room to lighten and brighten 
the work of the sometimes dull routine of class 
drill and grind. Everyone, teachers and pupils 
alike, seem fresher and more alert when such a 
superintendent has visited the room. They show 
their pleasure in their happy faces because of 
his visit. 

Should Inspire and Appreciate. 

The superintendent of schools should not only 
be a student himself, but he should be able to 
inspire his teachers with a desire to investigate, 
to know and to be able to apply the principles 
of education which underly all mental develop- 
ment. He should be able to suggest improve- 
ments in the methods and devices, of his teach- 
ers. He should not hesitate to talk frankly with 
them about his plans and their work. If the 
work is good, it will be all the better for a few 
words of appreciation from the superintendent. 
If it is not satisfactory, why not tell the teach- 
er your opinion of it, and give her an oppor- 
tunity to make it better? The desire to avoid 
unpleasant things sometimes results in great 
injustice to the teacher. It is a species of moral 
cowardice on the part of the superintendent not 
to tell a teacher where she is wrong, and show 
and indicate to her a better method or plan for 
her work, before reporting her as a failure when 
the time comes for the election of teachers. I 
mean young teachers, who usually are willing 
and anxious for suggestions and assistance. We 
are all aware that there are some teachers who 
think they know more than the superintendent, 
and who will take no suggestions. Get rid of 

. that teacher as soon as you can. 


If there are teachers who have secured places 
in the schools through favoritism, politics, 
church influences or otherwise, and, if they are 
not competent teachers (and they usually are 
not), let the superintendent have enough back- 
bone to say so, and demand that competent 
teachers be put in these teachers’ places. If 
the board of education fails to elect the teach- 
ers recommended by you, and proceeds to elect 
the incompetent teachers, forthwith and imme- 
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diately hand in your resignation. I would not 
remain at the head of any system of schools 
where I did not have the authority to recom- 
mend my teachers. If you have the right kind 
of a board of education, it will give you this 
authority. The world admires “grit,” and will 
always reward you in your exercise of it in any 
public station. When your patrons see that 
you have this kind of stamina they will stand 
behind you. 

Again, in all matters of discipline and mat- 
ters of de-motion and promotion, you must sus- 
tain and back your teachers. If you do not do 
this, there is no encouragement for them to do 
their duty. A large per cent of our teachers 
wish to do their duty in these matters, and if 
their superintendent is the right kind of a man,, 
they will do it. 

Teachers’ Meetings and Institutes. 

Then, again, the superintendent must have 
regular monthly grade meetings. These meet- 
ings are of great assistance to the teachers if 
they are properly conducted. In these meetings 
the teachers will see if they are accomplishing 
the required work, and if each corresponding 
grade is keeping together in their work. The 
teachers can exchange ideas and help one an- 
other over hard and difficult places. It would 
not be out of place to talk over individual meth- 
ods and devices. The grade meetings are to the 
teachers what the prayer meetings are to the 
members of the church. 


Besides the regular grade meetings, the su- 
perintendent should conduct a regular monthly 
city teachers’ institute. He should outline a 
course of professional study for the nine 
months. He should divide each program into 
at least two divisions; the first part should be 
taken up with the study of one or two good 
professional works. Teachers should be ap- 
pointed to write a digest or summary on each 
chapter. These papers should then be dis- 
cussed. After this, the superintendent should 
question the teachers, as a class, on the chapter 
of the lesson. The second part of the program 
should be occupied with about two subjects 
dealing with practical school work. 

This year, in the Roswell City Teachers’ In- 
stitute, we have model lessons given at each in- 
stitute by some teacher, and splendid results 
are being secured from these model lessons. 
We also have some prominent man of the city 
deliver an address of twenty minutes to the 
teachers. 

Securing the interest of the parents in the 
schools is one of the hardest problems that the 
superintendent and his teachers have to deal 
with. The mothers are too absorbed with their 
clubs and social functions, and the fathers are 
too busy making money with which to meet the 
bills made by the mothers in these matters, to 
give any time or attention to the education of 
their children. If the fathers and mothers 
took as much interest in the education of their 





RACTICAL 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


Part One (grades 2-4) 16c. net. Part Two (grades 5-8) 20c. net. 











ATTRACTIVE 
INTERESTING 


Complete, 25c. net. 


“It is not padded with words which the average man finds only in the dictionary 
and the spelling book. The suggestions to teachers are excellent.’’— F. T. Oldt, 
Supt. of Schools, Dubuque, Ia. 


CLASSICS IN DRAMATIC FORM 
By AUGUSTA STEVENSON 
A Reader for the Fourth Grade. 
Dramatized versions of favorite tales from Andersen, Grimm, “sop and other 
sources. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. s 
The dramatic appeal of the stories in this book will cause the child to lose him- 
self in the character he is impersonating, and read with a naturalness and ex- 
pressiveness unknown to him before; and this improvement will be evident in ail 
his oral reading and even in his speech. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


40c. net. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





children as the teachers take, there would be a 
revolution in the results secured in our schools. 
Try to make your school work so superior that 
the patrons will come. 

It is an excellent thing for the superintend- 
ent to have parents’ meetings once a month. 
Have the children give a short musical and lit- 
erary program, and have some vital school ques- 
tion up for discussion. Talk about methods 
of instruction and questions of discipline, sup- 
plementary books, school equipment, ete. If 
you can manage these meetings with tact, you 
will always secure splendid results. The teach- 
ers will be less opinionated; the parents will 
learn more of the possibilities of advance in ed- 
ucation. These meetings will bring the people 
together; they will cement their interest in 
the schools; they will keep the schools before 
the people; they will indicate that the super- 
intendent and his teachers are live workers. 

Yes, all these things require work, but a lazy 
man cannot succeed as a city superintendent of 
schools. 





Pedagogy—A Protest. 

A few years ago there was a general accept- 
ance of the conclusion that there was such a 
thing as pedagogy, that is a well-detined body 
of educational principles and doctrine. Once 
that fact was established a host of educators 
began to contribute their views in a flood of 
literature that has continued to increase as time 
goes on. Every institute has its expounder of 
methods. ‘The school journals are full of in- 
formation regarding the “science and art” of 
teaching. 

The literature of pedagogy is growing rapidly. 
Much of it is good; a great deal of it is poor; 
some of it is pernicious. We might be nearer 
to the truth if we should say that very much 
of it is imbeciliec and silly. 

One may read much and hear much that is 
the refinement of pedagogic nonsense. Writers 
and speakers are prone to make the subject 
ridiculous by attempting to carry it to a point 
where its operations are so subtle as to be 
beyond the comprehension of ordinary teachers. 
One may listen to extended exhortations upon 
the child, his capacities and method of treat- 
ment, ete., that are simply ridiculous to the ex- 
perienced teacher. 

This tendency is to be regretted. There is 
always room for conservative, well-thought-out, 
sensible, pedagogic methods, but we have a sur- 
plus of froth that availeth nothing to the 
earnest teacher trying to do his best for those 
coming under his instruction. Pedagogy is a 
means, not an end; a servant, not a master. It 
should help the teacher, and not be made a cum- 
bersome, complex tool in his hands. Common 
sense and wisdom are twin sisters, and are 
found no farther apart in teaching than in any 
other avocations. When will the influential 
ones raise their voices against the abuses of 
good pedagogy ‘—H. M. Rowe, Baltimore. 
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A STATE SCHOOL BOOK TRUST. 


Under the above caption, the Fort Smith (Ark.) Times, in its 
issue for January 17, prints an editorial that should be read by 
every school official who still has an idea that school books should 
be printed by the state. The article reads in part: 

“One of the prevailing fads among our legislators is that of the 
state compiling and printing of books used in the public schools, 
and, what is not a little astonishing, they seem to imagine the mat- 
ter a very simple undertaking. It is more than likely that those 
favoring this plan have never considered the facet that state print- 
ing houses, where heretofore tried, have proven to be mighty ex- 
pensive institutions, and that their conduct is characterized almost 
constantly by deeds of graft and publie plunder. A glaring exam- 
ple on this line is found in the government printing office at 
Washington. That is one of the most expensive institutions of 
graft in the United States. The printing of the government is 
done there at a cost which skillful experts of the printing business 
show to be at least 25 per cent greater than the same kind of work 
could be done for in private establishments. 

“But there is another class of people who seem to imagine they 
know just how the thing should be done, and just how to do it. 
They go still further. They want a state printing plant estab- 
lished at the state penitentiary and the school books of the state 
printed in that institution. The idea of having so important a 
matter as the manufacture of books for the training of young 
minds placed in the hands of a parcel of sin-soaked criminals, 
devoid of skill or training in an occupation that requires years 
to master, or even to reach ordinary proficiency! It is too absurd 
for sensible minds to consider. 

“The primary motive—and the only argument that can be urged 
by those who favor these indefensible schemes is the saving of 
money. They urge that school bocks are sold at exhorbitant prices 
by the concerns which produce them, and that books of equal 
quality can be produced at far less money by the state. 

“But are they certain of this‘ Have they the figures to back 
up their contentions? What do they know about printing school 
books, or any other kind of books? Do they know anything about 
the compilation of books? School books are much cheaper than 
they were forty or fifty years ago; that the quality is far superior 
is a fact that will not admit of dispute. 

“But there are other considerations. The matter of cost should 
not be taken into consideration when it comes to moulding the 
minds of rising generations. Suppose the state should enact laws 
providing that only a certain brand of goods could be bought by 
the people at fixed prices. The effect would be production of an 
inferior article. Should we, in an insane fit of economy, compel 
helpless children to use books whose only merit was their cheap- 
ness? The American people believe in competition in all things. 
Let them have what they believe to be best, especially in the edu- 
eation of their children. 

“State production of school books has, so far, produced none but 
the worst results. California tried the scheme, and it proved both 
an educational and financial failure. The experiment was made 
in 1885, while the state was in the throes of an agitation produced 
by the ravings of Sand Lot Kearney, and after five years’ trial 
the superintendent of public instruetion—an original advocate of 
the scheme, and elected to office upon it—admitted that the books 
used in the schools could have been bought in the open market 
for less than it cost the state to produce them. 

“But this was not the worst feature of the experiment. The 
system meant, almost necessarily, state authorship, and the result 
was a lot of trash. The books turned out were poor in author- 
ship, and worse, if possible, in mechanical execution. Conse- 
quently the schools suffered. Educators all over the state raised 
their voices in protest, and subsequent legislation remodeled the 
system. Now only one of the books put out by the state during 
that period is used in any of the schools of the state. The revolt 
against the system was general. It came first from the educators, 
then from the papers; and finally, the patrons of the schools them- 
selves revolted when they discovered that not only were the edu- 
cational interests of the state being sacrificed but that they were 
paying more for books than they had paid before the Utopian 
scheme went into effect. The law permitted the use of no books 
in the schools except those manufactured by the state, and the 
people were compelled to use books which no reputable publishers 
would put out, and which nobody would buy unless compelled to 
do so by law. 


“We hope the legislature will not jump blindly into a scheme 
which presents to the unthinking and uninformed so many allur- 
ing features. We can not afford to be short-sighted when it comes 
to the matter of the education of the youth of the country, neither 
can we afford to make blunders.” 








Vacuum Cleaning for Schools 


HILE VACUUM CLEANING has for 

years been a positive, proven success so 

far as carpeted areas, textile upholstery, 
draperies, bedding, clothing and other dust-catch- 
ing fabrics are concerned, bare floors in, general 
and schoolroom floors, with their multitudes of 
desk legs, in particular, presented a problem that 
has required much study and costly experimenta- 
tion for its proper solution. 


Until very recently the suppression and re- 
moval of the daily dust accumulations constituted 
the one unsolved problem in schoolhouse sani- 
tation. 


This vital problem is now solved by the addi- 
tion to our otherwise complete vacuum cleaning 
systems of a new series of suction sweepers, de- 
signed and built especially for sweeping bare 
floors, and having special sizes and special attach- 
ments for use in cleaning schoolrooms. 


The “Aero” (trade mark) Vacuum Cleaning systems are now 
very complete. We build machinery, tools and equipment for 
every vacuum cleaning requirement—from the average resi- 
dence to the largest hotel or office building, including school 
buildings, dormitories, hospitals and other buildings with large 
uncarpeted floor spaces. 


‘Our vacuum cleaning systems are made with accuracy and 
precision, are powerfully built and are capable of translating 
sufficient power into high-speed suction force to remove all dust 
and dirt with which the cleaning tools come in contact, and to 
convey it instantly out of the rooms. 


In the “Aero” systems the vacuum producer, which exhausts 
the air from the piping and so creates the strong suction which 
draws the dust and dirt away, and the dust separators, which 
collect and separate the dust and dirt from the entrained air, 
are permanently installed in the basement. From these. the 
vacuum conduits (dust-and-air pipes) are run up through the 
floors of the building, an opening, or “service inlet,” being pro- 
vided on each floor, to which the flexible vacuum hose is readily 
attached. At the end of this flexible conduit the various clean- 
ing tools are attached and then applied to the dusty floors, walls, 
ceilings, blackboards, chalk troughs, etc.—the suction does the 
cleaning; silently, quickly, thoroughly. 

When the stream of dirt-laden air reaches the separators in 
the basement, the heavier particles are trapped in the first tank, 
and such of the finer dust as escapes over into the second tank 
is strained out and collected in the bottom of this separator, 
while the air, freed from its load, passes out through the exhaust 
into the smokestack or into the open air. The dust and dirt 
are periodically removed from the separators and destroyed by 
fire. 

Only by this means of absolute removal of the foul, dust- 
laden air from the rooms, perfect separation of dirt and air, and 
the discharge of the cleaned air outside of the building, can 
really sanitary sweeping and dusting be accomplished. 

The absolute suppression and entire removal of dust from a 
building is the only excuse for an investment in a vacuum clean- 
ing plant. 


Such results can only be accomplished practicably by draw- 
ing the dust and dirt and foul air entirely outside the rooms 
being cleaned. 


We have been for years installing “Aero” vacuum cleaning 
systems in buildings of all sorts, in all parts of the country, from 
coast to coast—from Canada to the Gulf. These installations 
include schools, hospitals, churches, residences, hotels, office 
buildings, theatres—and steamships and railroad coach cleaning 
apparatus. 

We build the largest variety of types and sizes of vacuum 
cleaning machinery, tools and equipment in the world, and our 
systems are regularly specified by leading architects and engi- 
neers throughout the country. They are the accepted standards 
the world over. 

We have prepared interesting literature on the subject of 
vacuum cleaning in general, and by the “Aero” system in par- 
ticular, which we are pleased to send free to all interested in- 
quirers. 

Write today for circulars on “School Hygiene,” or “House 
Sweeping,” if interested in solving the dust problem in your 
schools. 


AMERICAN AIR CLEANING COMPANY 


F. J. MATCHETTE, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
601 Enterprise Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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LACK OF THOUGHT. 
To the Editor: 


The Teachers’ Gazette, a New York publica- 
tion, recently gave out the following problem: 


Drugs are bought and sold wholesale by avoir- 
dupois weight, but retailed at apothecaries’ 
weight. If a druggist should sell at the same 
price per ounce at which he buys, what per 
cent. profit would he have? . 


In response to the offer of a prize for the 
first ten correct solutions, 146 replies were re- 
ceived, only thirty-four of which were correct. 
The Gazette argues this shows teachers are 
deficient in reasoning powers. 

Is it not a lamentable fact that this is one of 
the prime causes of the crying evil of our edu- 
cational system ¢ 


Our children go from the public school with- 
out power to think; the crimes so numerously 
committed are the result of lack of thinking in 
many instances; the suicides committed and 
which are yearly increasing are due largely to 
a lack of power to think. 


Wrongs and evils of all sorts are committed 
because the thinking machine is out of working 
order, 


A bank notified a college professor that he 
had overdrawn his bank account. The pro- 
fessor at once sent his check for $10.00 to bal- 
ance his account. What was the matter? Sure- 
ly it was a lack of thought rather than of 
knowledge, but it was grossly stupid of the pro- 
fessor. 

A superintendent of city schools, asking us 
quotations on pencils, we gave him quotations 
in gross lots. He frankly admitted that he had 
forgotten how many made a gross. This was a 
lack of training in youth, for if children are 
well drilled, as they should be, in the tables of 
denominate numbers, they will never forget 
them. 

A young lady past 16 was asked to locate the 
heart. Taking the stomach as the starting 
point, she said: “The heart is northeast of the 
stomach.” This was force of habit; she think- 
ing of geography instead of physiology. It re- 
solves itself into—“‘I didn’t think,” so often 
heard from young people as an excuse for not 
doing the right thing. 

As before stated, the crying evil in our school 
system today is the failure to produce graduates 
who think; who reason every act of their lives; 
who try to figure out result. 





In writing, research shows nothing 
earlier than letters cut in stone by 
the Phoenicians: investi agen 
shows nothing later and farther 
advanced that that afforded by the 
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The cause of all the 
failures and miseries 


LAIRD & LEE’S STANDARD 


of human life may be Series of Graded Dictionaries 


directly traceable to a 
lack of thinking. 
Teachers cannot hope 
to give children the 
power to think if they 
have not in some man- 
ner obtained that pow- 
er themselves. 
Knowledge is one 
thing; the application 
of knowledge is quite 
a different process. 
Hoarded wealth does 
no one any good, so 
knowledge that cannot 
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Collegiate Edition 


Students’ Common 
ae F School Edition 
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Webster’s Modern 
Handy Edition 
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384 pages 


€= Addenda of about 400 recent words pertaining to late discoveries in the arts and 


be applied may prove sciences (Library and High Schoo! Editions only), making these editions 840 pages each. 
A Great Honor. Medals and Diplomas award ‘ 
@ menece rather than utheniee, Pp ed the series including the Jamestown 


a benefit. 
I know of no better 


Laird & Lee, 263-265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





source than through 
your valuable paper to discuss this question. 

Who among the psychologists will solve the 
problem? Who will tell our teachers how to 
produce thinkers—reasoners, 

To such the future generations shall sing 
praises. 

GEO. W. COLBORN. 
Grand Forks, N. D., January 11, 1909. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Shakespeare’s King Richard II. 

By James Hugh Moffatt. 279 pages. Price, 25 
cents. Macmillan Company, New York and 
Chicago. 

In what is given and what is left out, this 
edition is a little out of the common. No ac- 
count is given of Shakespeare’s life. A highly 
sensible omission, for why should such a sketch 
always be given? Long extracts from Holing- 
shed’s Chronicles of England offer excellent 
material for a detailed study of the sources of 
the play. This chronicle is always slow, some- 
times even lumbering, but is well worth a care- 
ful study. The editor calls attention to the 
omission, alterations, additions made by the 
poet. In the critical appreciation appears a 
clearly cut contrast between the characters of 
Rolingbroke and Richard II. In the notes are 
numerous references to other plays, while each 
scene has its own prefatory paragraph. Critical 
reading will probably make us agree with the 
opinion of Coleridge that Richard II is “the 
most admirable of all Shakespeare’s purely 
historical plays.” 

Specimens of Exposition and Argument. 

By Milton Percival and R. A. Jelliffe. 362 
pages. Price, 90 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago. 

A useful book. The order of the selections 
under Exposition begins with those which, while 
essentially expository, have still some narrative 
or descriptive features; proceeds with the prac- 
tical and more common types of exposition, and 
is followed by examples of the distinction, 
drawn in rhetorics, between definition and an- 
alysis. These are followed by some _ special 
forms (the historical and the informal essays) 
adapted to imitation, and classes with a particu- 
lar type, criticism. 

In the notes at the end of the book explana- 
tions of the various selections are given for the 
use of the teacher. 

Studies in French Education. 

From Rabelais to Rousseau. By Geraldine 
Hodgson. 240 pages. Price, $1.00. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

Geraldine Hodgson gives us essays on Fran- 
cois Rabelais, Michel de Montaiguer The Gen- 
tlemen of Port Royal, Jacquelme Pascal and 
Girls’ Education, Madame de Maintenon, Ma- 
dame de Fenelon and several other prominent 
French educators and their relation with French 
education. Many of the sketches are interest- 
ing, although at times somewhat discursive. 
While one will not agree with all that is con- 
tained in these pages, there are, nevertheless, 





many very interesting and useful paragraphs. 
The Bible for Home and School. 

By George Holley Gilbert. Cloth. 267 pages. 
Price, 75 cents, net. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. | 

This brief exposition of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles is intended for the general reader, and is 
one of a series published under general editor- 
ship of Shailer Mathews. It appears non-con- 
troversial. The notes and explanations are full 
and clear. There is a short appendix treating of 
the words “Holy Spirit” in the acts, “Speakin 
with Tongues,” “Stephen’s Speech,” ete. The 
work has a somewhat small, but complete, index. 

To place text school books in 
detachable paper binding has long been rec- 
ognized as being strictly in the interest of 
economy and sanitation. The inventive genius 
has devised book covers which are made of pa- 
per most durable in quality and in form so 
convenient as to permit their ready adjustment 
to the books. The surface of the covers is 
smooth and does not permit the lodgment of 
germs or filth. The use of book covers materi- 
ally prolongs the life of a school book. In 
districts where the free text-book system pre- 
vails the covers are used in large quantities by 
school boards and are regarded as indispen- 
sable. 


D. C. Heath & Company is now represented 
in Michigan by Mr. W. D. Parsons, of Detroit. 
He succeeds D. F. Lyons, who is now the west- 
ern manager of agents for the company. 


vVicTtor 


The Tabulating Device of the VICTOR is a model 
of simplicity and accuracy. It makes billing and all 
form work easy. It relieves the operator from the 
mental strain of verifying the position of the carriage 
for each set of figures. 


It Saves Time. It Saves Money. 


Every VICTOR is equipped with a decimal tabula- 
tor at no extra cost. 


A Catalogue Upon Request. 
Territory Open to Dealers. 


VICTOR TYPEWRITER CO. 


812 Greenwich St., New York, U. &. A. 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


Even though we may be unwilling to admit 
that the American Simplified Spelling Board 
has accomplished any tangible results in its 
crusade, to it is due the inspiration for the 
formation of the English Simplified Spelling 
Society. The latter body is able to announce 
in its membership list the most noted scholars 
of Great Britain, headed by Professor Walter 
W. Skeat, who has been elected president. 


The English press has undergone a marked 
change of opinion on the subject since the for- 
mation of the society and now views with great 
favor what they condemned as Yankee non- 
sense a year ago. The school journals voice 
the sentiment of the general school public in 


favoring the movement. Says the “Schoolmas- 
? London: 


“Teachers generally will wish the new enter- 
prise success. A sensible revision of the spell- 
ing of English words would be not only a great 
boon to the country generally, but a great sav- 
ing of time in our schools. The champions of 
tle movement have faith not only in the justice 
and wisdom of their cause, but in the success 
awaiting their efforts. 


“The prejudice against tampering with our 
unscientific and anomalous spelling, caused by 
the fear that it would destroy the historical ro- 
mances concealed in so many thousands of 
words in our language, is gradually fading 
away. The books already in existence enshrine 
in aeir pages the quaint and irrational spelling 
ot Sur forefathers.” 

The “School Government Chronicle,” London, 
thinks that “if its work is pursued in the rev- 
erent and understanding spirit, and if it is to 
be served by such men and by such scholarly 
and constructive processes as those which, we 
may well believe, will alone be admitted to or 
sanctioned in the undertaking, by a committee 
that includes Professor Gilbert Murray, Dr. 
Furnivall and Professor Wyld, then it does in- 
deed bring us, at length, that assurance of 
security from these recurrent terrors which is, 
perhaps, only to be hoped or wished for in the 
expulsion of the false utilitarianism by the 
true.” ‘ 


Professor Skeat in his inaugural address ex- 
plained the necessity for simplified spelling. He 
said in part: 


“Philologists have long been agreed that a 
more perfect system could be attained if we 
were in a position to employ our vowel-symbols 


with continental values rather than English 
ones.” 


“Under the old system we taught boys con- 
tradictory and irreconcilable notions, and i 
stilled into them a prejudiced belief that all 
spelling must result in a chaos. But under the 
new system we are teaching them inflexible and 
consistent laws, thus enabling them to under- 
stand the order and symmetry that accompa- 
nies the use of almost perfect symbols.” 


“We must enable the intelligent public to 
become ashamed of dicussing so confidently and 
so scornfully a subject which they only con- 
temn because they do not understand it.” 


“The notion that our spelling exhibits, as 
some have said, a survival of the fittest forms, 
is quite untrue. It is the spoken language, and 
the spoken language alone, that really matters, 


Harvard University 
Austin Scholarships for Teachers 


For men teachers and school superintend- 
ents (college graduates) on leave of absence. 
Applications for 1909-10, received until March 
15, 1909. For information and blank forms of 
application, address George W. Robinson, 
Secretary of the Graduate School of Arts 


and Sciences, 5 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 





and has a continuous 
but ever-changing life 
that endures through- 
out all generations.” 


“At the present day, 
our spelling is from 
two to three centuries 
behind the time, and 
is no longer adapted 
to the requirements of 
the moment. The 
problem is by no means 
so simple as the intél- 
ligent reader perhaps 
believes it to be.” 


“English spelling 
stands alone, 
the sole subject on 
which almost every 
man is prepared to ex- 
press very decided 
opinions, often fondly 
imagined to be _irre- 
fragable, without hav- 
ing any previous ac- 
quaintance with the 
complicated facts of 
the ease. A writer on 
history knows that he 
must read up his facts 
and observe chronol- 
ogy, but the writer on 
spelling is often 
prompt to ignore every 
chronological consider- 
ation.” 


as being 








Over 2,000 Cities and Towns have Experimented, Tested and Adopted 


THE HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 
QUICK REPAIRING MATERIALS 


Many of them for a long period of years. 
know by practical Experience. 





We are Constantly being Complimented for Retaining the High Standard of Quality of our 


PURE UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 
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“We should at least 
be able to confute that 
commonest of all ob- 
jections, viz.: that the 
introduction of meth- 
cds for expressing the sounds of our words 
more accurately would destroy the history of 
cur language, an objection which every English 
vhilologist knows to be ludicrously false.” 

New Teachers’ League. - 

For the improvement of the status of teachers 
on association has been formed to be known as 
the North American Teachers’ League. Fred- 
eric Allison Tupper, headmaster of the Brighton 
high school, Boston, is the organizer and the 
league has established headquarters at 15 Bea- 
con street, Boston. 

The membership is open to any North Ameri- 
can teacher of good character. The associate 
membership will consist of other persons who 
desire to bring about the improvement of the 
status of teachers. 

The platform of the league, briefly, is: 
Higher salaries, pensions for teachers, tenure 
ef office, sabbatical year, national and state aid 
to education, reciprocity in state certificates, 
clearer definition and extension of teachers’ 
legal rights, academic freedom, encouragement 
of the highest professional skill on the part of 
tcachers, more attention to school hygiene, a 
playground, a gymnasium and baths for every 
school. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres'’t. 


Mr. Schulz Promoted. 

Professor C. G. Schulz has been appointed 
superintendent of public instruction for the 
state of Minnesota by Governor Johnson. He 
sueceeds J. W. Olsen, who resigned to become 
dean of the State Agricultural College. 

Mr. Schulz is a native of Nicollet county, 
Minnesota, and was born in 1867. He attended 
the county schools, studied two years at Gusta- 
vus Adolphus College and, after teaching sev- 
eral terms, completed his education at Augus- 
tana College. He again took up teaching for a 
short time, did some newspaper work, and 
1890 was appointed superintendent of schools 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Gompany 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


of Nicollet county, 
eleven vears. 


which position he held over 
In 1901 he was appointed assist- 
aut to Superintendent Olsen, and has served 


continuously in that capacity until the governor 
promoted him. 


New Material for Art Work 


MARSHALL’S COLOR STUDIES 
By LAURA E. MARSHALL 


These artistic reproductions of Studies from Nature, 
done with the Bradley *‘ Standard’’ Water Colors, are 
excellent types for students to have before them. They 
are correct in drawing and true to nature in coloring. 
Set No. 1. 12 Stupres—Flowers, Fruits and 

Vegetables. Size6x9 - - - - - PerSet, $0.75 
Set No. 2,6 Stupres—Flowers. Size9x12, “ $0.75 


POSE DRAWINGS OF CHILDREN 
By Bgss B. CLEAVELAND 


A set of brush and ink draw- 
ings, consisting of tensketches 
of boys and girls, suggesting 
things in which they are inter- 
ested, and giving ideas forsim- 
ple, natural poses. They have 
been prepared with especial 
reference to school conditions 
and school work, and as a help 
to a better conception of pose 
drawing on the part of both 
teachers and pupils, this set of 
sketches will be found invalu- 
able. The drawings are simple 
and forceful in treatment, with 
little detail, and large enough 
to be readily seen from all parts 
of the room. Ten plates. in 
folder,set, $0.50; postage. lic. 
Bradley's Graded Color Portfolios 
By KATHRYN GRACE DAWSON 

Bradley's Graded Color Port- 
folios are the result of several 
years’ careful observation and 
study of children’s efforts in the use of colored crayons 


and water colors in the school room under ordinary 
conditions. 
PORTFOLIO No. 1 covers the first and second grades— 
medium used colored crayons. Per set, $0.35 
PORTFOLIO No.2 covers the third, fourth and fifth grades 
—medium used Bradley’s Standard Water Colors— 
B-1 box. Per set, $0.35 
PORTFOLIO No. 3 covers the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades—medium used Bradley’s Standard Water Col- 
ors—B-1 box. Per set, $0.35 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 




















































Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 


lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 
cents to RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKs, 
Providence, R. L., for trial size bottle post- 
age paid. 





Better Ventilation Wanted. 


A teacher took a visiting colleague from the 
country to a eoncert. After the first number 
the city girl turned to her companion. “What 
do you think of the acoustics of the hall?” she 
asked. 

“Simply awful,” was the prompt reply, “they 
ought to open a window. 

Regular as the Clock. 

A—Can you tell me the time? 

B—TI haven’t a watch, but there goes Miss 
Primer, who is due at school at 8 o’clock. It 
must be past nine. 






\\. ee ( ™~ | Sarg “hill 


Political Trading. 
Teacher (in civics class)—Every boy has an 


opportunity to become president of the United 
States. 


Johnnie—My brother hasn’t. 
Teacher—How is that? 


Johnnie—Cause he sold me his chance for a 
nickel. 





Allgu logifd. 
Lehrer: ,, Was heipt 
nibil auf deutfch 2” 
Shhiiler: ,, Die Rage” 
Lehrer: ,,Woher halt 
Du denn Die Bedeutung 2” 
Schiiler: {3h hab 
neulich meinen Hauslehr- 
ergefragt, was pro nibilo 
heift, nnd da hat er ge- 
jagt: Fiir die Rag!” 









A Slight Mistake. 

Tommy had been spanked by Miss Manners, 
his first grade teacher, but his next teacher had 
not reached the point where she felt she could 
do justice to him in spite of his naughtiness. 

“Send him to me when you want him 
spanked,” said Miss Manners one morning, 
after her colleague had related his many mis- 
demeanors. 

About 11 o’clock Tommy appeared at Miss 
Manners’ door. She dropped her book, grasped 
him firmly by the hand, led him to the dressing 
room, turned him over her knee and admin- 
istered punishment. 

When she had finished she said: “Now, Tom- 
my, what have you to say?” 

“Please, Miss, my teacher wants the scissors,” 
was the unexpected reply. 

Hard Luck. 
So you failed again to pass the ex- 





Friend 
amination ? 

Student—Yes, that fool professor asked me 
exactly the same question that he put the last 
time.— Meggendorfer. 


Overheard. 

Freshman—I wonder why Prof. D. gave me 
a ticket to his lecture on “Fools.” 

Senior—Why so strange? 

Freshman—It says on the ticket, “Admit 
One.” 

Badly Mixed. 

A teacher had told the class of the wonderful 
voyage of Columbus and how he insisted on 
continuing the voyage after the other men 
were clamoring to return. Then she asked: 
“Who was Columbus?” with the view of hear- 
ing how well they had followed her talk. 

One little hand went up. 

“Well, Johnny, who was he?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Columbus was the gem of the ocean,” was 
the answer. 

Filial Consideration. 

“Aren’t you afraid you are paying more at- 
tention to athletics than to your books?” said 
one college youth. 

“T’ve got to,” answered the other, “so that 
when I go home I can talk about something 
that will interest father.” 


The Teacher Caught. 


The general distrust of public officials result- 
ing from the graft investigations sometimes 
reaches even children. It is told that in a Los 
Angeles school a small sum of money was pil- 
fered from the cloak room. The principal readily 
ferreted out the culprit, and wishing to spare 
her public disgrace, handed the money to the 
classroom teacher. 

The latter called the owner to her desk and 


EAL and earnestness are as necessary in the school room 
as they are in business. It was Bulwer Lytton who said: 
“Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm; it is the genius 
of sincerity, and truth accomplishes no victories without 
it.’’ We are very much in earnest when we talk about 
DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS and we hope that 
all teachers who feel the need of using good materials will also be 
in earnest and let us know their troubles, and we will do our part 
by sending samples that will prove that the Pencil That Fits is the 
only pencil that should be used in the school room. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C 





















JERSEY CITY 
®s NEW JERSEY 


gave it to the child with the words: “Here is 
the money that was stolen from you.” 

Then came this curious question from the 
little one, who was staring at her teacher with 
wondering eyes: “Why, did you steal it?” 


Had Studied Latin. 


An ostentatious but well meaning English 
professor, last summer, entered a fashionable 
cafe in an eastern seaside town, and sought out 
a conspicuous table. 

“Bring me a bottle of hock,” he said to the 
waiter, “hic, haee, hoe.” 

The waiter stood impassibly by as if awaiting 
another order. 

“Why don’t you bring my hock?” demanded 
the Englishman, “I ordered it fully two min- 
utes past.” 

“You ordered it,” said the waiter, “and then 
declined it.” 





The Way She Put It. 


Lady Teacher—If our principal doesn’t. re- 
tract what he said last night I shall be obliged 
to leave at the end of the month. 

Second Lady Teacher—What did he say? 

Lady Teacher—He asked me to marry him.— 
Town Topics. 











THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER | 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. 


NEW YORK 


ADOPTED BY THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE 
REED & KELLOGG’S 
Graded and Higher Lessons in English 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
| 44 East Twenty-Third St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 


Exclusively Adopted by the 
NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION 












INTERNATIONAL SPEED CONTESTS | 


The diagram below represents the highest net speeds attained by the 


different systems in the 


First International Speed Contest, Baltimore, 1906 | 
Boston, 1907 | 
‘* Philadelphia, 1908 | 


Second ee = ws 
Third = ve 












Gregg venture) 64 
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Graham 245 
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ke” Send for a Copy of “International Speed Contests” and 


Mr. P. W. Kauffman, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pomona, Cal., speaking before the “Institute” of Teach- 
ers held in Bakersfield, Cal., during Thanksgiving week, 
said in regard to the merits of the Isaac Pitman system 
that not only was he strongly in favor of this method 
which was taught in the Pomona High School, but that 
it was his confident expectation that within the next ten 
years it would be universally taught on the Pacific Slope. 
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EVOE School Colors are not merely 
colors in a box; they are scientifically 
made; uniform in shade, texture and 


strength —specially adapted for your work 
with your pupils. 


Color box No. 118 above contains eight half 
pans Gamboge, Crimson, New Blue, New Green, 


Orange, Violet, Warm Grey and Cold Grey—and 


water. 


‘Pitman’s Journal”; also for particulars of | 


Free Mail Course for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York 


( “Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,’’ $1.50 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,’’ cloth, 75c. 
“Style Book of Business English,’’ 60c. 


Publishers of i 


URGE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
Continuation schools are urged by Superin- 
tendent Homer P. Lewis and a committee of 
supervisors of the Worcester, Mass., public 
schools, as the most effective means of training 
for the vocation such persons as have left the 
elementary schools and are already engaged in 
a gainful calling. In a report to the school com- 
mittee, Mr. Lewis writes: 

“The industrial commission can at best do 
only a part of this work for vocational instruc- 
tion. The school committee may well supple- 
ment this by continuation schools in various 
parts of the city in unused rooms in the school 
buildings. This work is being done in our 
evening cooking and drawing schools, and to 
some extent, in our evening high school. 


“Continuation schools should be of two kinds. 
The first should give an opportunity to men and 
women engaged in business or in trades to 
study such subjects as they have found will 
assist them in their work. Text books and a 
course of study especially adapted to their needs 
should be adopted. 

“Only such teachers as have had experience 
in business or trades should be employed where 
this is possible. 

“The second kind of continuation school 
should give training in business or trades, es- 
pecially to those who are already at work, and 
should aim to improve their skill and to culti- 
vate higher ideals in their work. The per capita 
costs of such schools will necessarily be large, 
but will in their opinion be amply justified. 

“The Springfield night school of trades illus- 
trates what may be done for men in the second 
kind of continuation schools. The work includes 
Instruction in mechanical drawing, machine 
shop practice, tool making, plumbing, joinery 


and wood turning, pattern making, shop mathe- 
maties and electricity. The evening schools for 
women should include in the courses offered 
cooking and other domestic arts, sewing, dress- 
making and millinery. It is difficult to fix any 
limit to the possible utility and development of 
continuation schools of this class. 

“Tn preparation for day and evening indus- 
trial school courses, a modification of the course 
of study for grades 7 and § is suggested. Classes 
of pupils who wish to prepare for industrial 
schools might be formed at several centers, as 
is done in the case of preparatory schools, and 
taught such studies as would best prepare them 
for business and trades. 

“No one under 14 years of age, and no one 
who has not completed at least six grades of the 
publie school course, or the equivalent therefor, 
should be admitted to any industrial school.” 


“AN EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR.” 

In place of a January issue of their Educa- 
tional Bulletin, Houghton-Mifflin Company are 
distributing a calendar for 1909, especially pre- 
pared to be of interest and value to superin- 
tendents of schools and teachers. The calendar 
is an attractively printed and bound pamphlet 
of vest pocket size, containing 48 pages. 

Each page contains something to interest 
some schoolman or schoolwoman. First is given 
a monthly calendar, in which are noted the 
birthdays of great men and the anniversaries 
of celebrated events in history, especially those 
customarily observed in school. Next follows 
a list of the holidays in each of the states. The 
national census returns are drawn on for some 
ten pages of figures as to states and cities— 
their area, population, ete.—which geographies 
and histories systematically neglect, but which 
local pride everywhere clamors to know. 


one number 7 Brush. 


For manual training work Devoe Wood Stains 
in powder, 14 colors, ready to use by dissolving in 


Special prices to schools and teachers. 
Address Dept. 5 for catalogue. 


Devoe 


| 176 Randolph Street, Chicago. 

| Fulton & William Streets, New York. 
| 1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City. 

| 


Statistics bearing upon the problem of over- 
crowded cities and sparsely settled rural dis- 
tricts, upon foreign population, upon the pro- 
portion of teachers in various parts of the 
country, upon illiteracy and child labor are also 
included. Then follows a group of figures which 
will set many a superintendent a-thinking— 
the record of comparative costs of conducting 
publie schools in some 158 cities. 

The next pages give concise “hygienic hints,” 
a note upon the origin of the American flag 
and some suggestions as to “respect for the 
flag,” also a list of state flowers. 

Finally, the calendar gives space to an an- 
nouncement of Prof. Suzzalo’s forthcoming 
series of “Educational Monographs;” a list of 
good books for teachers, a graded list of books 
for schools; and an ingenious arrangement of 
the volumes in the Riverside Literature series 
—so contrived that one may see at a glance 
just what works of Hawthorne, or Longfellow, 
for example, may be obtained and for what 
grade in school each is suitable. 

So long as the edition lasts, the publishers 
will be glad to supply copies of this calendar, 
gratis, to applicants at their offices in Boston, 
New York or Chicago. 





SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

The city physician of Des Moines has made a 
recommendation that individual towels should 
be furnished for the children in the public 
schools. “If this is not done,” he says, “there 


- should be no towels at all in the schoolhouses.” 


This advice is so timely and sensible that one 
wonders why such a plan was not adopted by 
wise school boards long ago. 

More than twenty cities in Germany have 
shower baths in their newer school buildings. 
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ALABAMA, 

Hartsells—County high school will be com- 
pleted. Gadsden—Propose issuance of $60,000, 
bonds, for school. 

: CALIFORNIA. 

Imperial—Propose issuance of $40,000, bonds, 
for school. Alameda—Site has been purchased for 
grammar school. Sierre Madre—Propose issu- 
ance of bonds for erection of school. La Jolla— 
Parochial school will be established. 


COLORADO. 
Denver—Propose issuance of $2,000,000, bonds, 
for erection of school buildings. 
FLORIDA. 
Pensacola—Propose erection of school, East Hill 
section. Jacksonville—High school will be built. 


IDAHO. 
Emmett—Plans have been prepared for school. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago—Site has been secured for Burke 
school; cost $200,000. Clayton—School will be 
erected. Sycamore—Propose erection of school. 
Lockport—Plans have been prepared for township 
high school; cost $50,000. Chicago—Architect Wm. 
Gubbins has plans for 3-story parochial school. 


IOWA. 

Hudson—School will be erected. Grand River— 
School will be erected. Woodbine—Propose erec- 
tion of school; cost $33,000. Sioux City-——Addition 
will be built to the high school. 


KANSAS. 

Hamilton—A 2-story school will be erected to 
cost $7,500. Grinnell—A 2-story school will be 
erected. Inman—Bonds were voted for erection 
of school. Kansas City—Architect W. E. Harris 
has plans for parochial school. 


LOUISIANA. 
Winnfield—Bids have been received for high 
school. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Sheffield—High school is being erected; cost 
$14,000. New Bedford—Architects Clough & Ward- 
ner have plans for high school. 


MICHIGAN. 

Grand Rapids—$100.000, bonds, will be issued 
for sites and new buildings. Plans have been ap- 
proved for Central high school. Detroit—Site has 
been-secured for school. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis—Central high school will be erect- 
ed; three grade buildings will also be erected. 
Erskine—School will be erected. 


MISSOURI. 

Centralia—High school will be erected; cost 
$25,000. Webb City—$65,000, bonds, has been 
voted for high school. St. Joseph—Eight-room 
school will be erected. St. Louis—Plans have been 
submitted for twelve-room school. 

MONTANA. 

Boulder—Architect Wm. Donovan, Great Falls, 
has plans for high school; cost $35,000. Forsyth— 
Bids were received for erection of one-story 
school. 
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NEBRASKA. 
Shelby — School will 
be erected. Florence— 
Contracts were let for 

school; cost $30,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Tuckerton—A _ i high 
school will be erected. 
Upper Montclair—Con- 
tract was let for school. 
Ridgewood — Archt. H. 
Fritz has. plans’ for 
school. Jersey City— 
Contract was let for 4- 
story school. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Tucumeari — $42,000, 
bonds, were voted for 
school. Roswell—High 
school will be erected; 
cost $50,000. 


NEW YORK. 

Smithtown — Archts. 
Stoughton & Stoughton, 
New York City, have 
plans for 2-story school. 
Hicksville—School will be erected; to cost $60,- 
000. Syracuse—Sixteen-room school will be erect- 
ed; cost $95,000; eight-room school will be erect- 
ed; cost $55,000. Poughkeepsie—High school will 
oe erected. Lindenhurst—A 16-room school will 
be erected to cost $65,000. New York—Four-story 
school will be erected on Flatbush ave.; 5-story 
school will be erected, Park and Grinnell ave.; 
§-story school will be erected, Park and 59th st.; 
4-story school will be erected, Grafton ave., Mr. 
Cc. B. J. Snyder, architect. Yonkers—Archt. Jos. 
A. Jackson has plans for 2-story parochial school. 
Johnston—Archts. Fuller & Pitcher have plans 
for school. New York—Archt. N. Serracino has 
plans for parochial school. Contract was let for 
4-story parochial school. Albany—aArchts. Fuller 
& Pitcher have plans for high school; $80,000. 
Buffalo—Site was approved for technical high 
school. 


CHICAGO 


OHIO. 

Austinburg—School will be erected. Doyles- 
town—$14,000, bonds, were voted for new school. 
Bryan—One-story school will be erected. East 
Liverpool—Archts. Mills & Pruitt, Columbus, have 
plans for three schools. Akron—School is pro- 
posed for west side. Columbus—Sites have been 
secured for three schools. Toledo—Drawings are 
being prepared for two manual training schools. 
Cincinnati—Archts. Tietig & Lee will prepare 
plans for 14th district school. Archts. Garber & 
Woodward will prepare plans for Douglas school. 
Jacksonville—Archt. Frank L. Packard has plans 
for school. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Okmulgee—Archts. Griffith & Keith, Sapulpa, 
have plans for 2-story high school. Carnegie 
Eight-room school will be erected. Ada—Archt. 
J. Ira Jones, Lawton, has plans for school; $40,000. 
Holdenville—Propose issuance of bonds for school. 
Lindsay—School will be erected. Wagner—One- 
story school will be erected. Ardmore—Propose 
issuance of bonds for high school. Tulsa—Archt. 
J. J. Glanfield has plans for three ward schools. 
Mounds—High school will be established. Roff— 
School will be erected; cost $20,000. 





OREGON. 


Albany—High school will be erected; cost 
$70,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Sellersville — A school 
will be erected. Radnor 
—Archt. D. K. Boyd, 
Philadelphia, has plans 
for 3-story high school; 
$40,000. Garrettford— 
Archt. Henry Reinhold, 
Philadelphia, has plans 
for 2-story school. Mil- 
ton—Propose to erect a 
high school; cost $50,000. 
West Chester — Archts. 
Seymour & Paul A. 
Davis, of Philadelphia, 
have plans for 3-story 
school. Philadelphia — 
Bids have been received 
for two public schools; 
$200,000. Clairton—Arch- 
itect Chas. J. Rieger has 
plans for school. Scott- 
dale—Archts. Allison & 
Allison have plans for 
high school; $65,000. 


SEPTIC TANKS 


1200 Michigan Ave. 





LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating .. Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Farmer—Parochial school will be erected; 
$15,000. 

TENNESSEE. 

Johnson City—Propose erection of high school. 
Knoxville—School will be erected, East Knox- 
Ville. 

TEXAS. 

Houston—Six-room school will be erected. 
Paris—Archts. Barry & Smith, have plans for 38- 
story high school. Orange—Plans have been pre- 
pared for school. fast Taylor—School will be 
erected for colored children. 


WASHINGTON. 
Wenatchee—High school will be erected; ward 
school will also be erected. Pasco—Propose erec- 
tion of school to cost $30,000. 


WISCONSIN. 

Sheboygan Falls—School will be erected. Wat- 
ertown—Archts. Claude & Starck, Madison, are pre- 
paring plans for 2-story school; $30,000. Boaz 
Archts. Chandler & Park, Racine, have plans for 
2-story school; $10,000. Fond du Lac—School will 
be erected. Milwaukee—Contract has been let for 
school, first ward. 





THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE., 

Under this title the Joseph Dixon Crucible has 
added another gem to its series of helpful and 
interesting educational booklets. 

It consists of brief, forceful biographical 
sketches of men and women who have been iden- 
tified prominently with the history of our coun- 
try. Each of them, we are assured, received his 
first instruction in the district school. Their lives 
are here-held up to the children in the schools to 
lead them on to study these men more fully and 
to emulate their examples in overcoming obstacles 
and acquiring an education under difficulties. 
Among those treated are Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
Henry Clay, A. Lincoln. Nathan Hale, H. W. Long- 
fellow, Emma Willard, Grant, Frances Willard, 
Louisa Alcott—sixty in all. 

It is interesti to note that the cover of the 
booklet is not a meaningless fiction of the artist's 
mind, but a truthful reproduction of the school- 
house which Mr. George Howard Reed, manager 
of the Dixon Company’s school department, at- 
tended. ‘i.e back cover shows a broad sweep of 


EXPERIENGE I$ THE BEST OF TEACHERS 


WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE 


g We are installing more steam blast heating and ventilating plants 
in school buildings than any other firm of heating contractors in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana or Michigan. {| Our services as practical 
engineers can be secured to prepare heating and ventilating plans 
and specifications; furnish estimates and execute contracts; make 


expert examinations and reports for any modern steam or furnace 
system of heating and ventilation. Our engineering is of the high- 
est standard, and our work up tothe best practice. Correspondence 
solicited from Architects and School Boards from any part of the 
United States. When in need of anything in our line, don’t forget 
to write us.. Why should you not profit by our experience? You 
will make money by it. . 


The Bryce Heating and Ventilating Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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entire satis? .ction. 


procured 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 







Philip E. Robinson, 


Mem. Atlanta Chap, 
Am. Inst. ef Archts, 


ROBINSON ana REIDY 


ASSOCIATED 


SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTS 


Preliminary Sketches with Computed Cost 
Prepared from Statement of Requirements. 


M. John Reidy C.E., 
New York City. 


General or Resident Superintendence of 
Construction. 








INQUIRY INVITED 


St. John County Court House 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. THE AMERIG 


country with Mr. Reed’s boyhood home in the 
distance. 

The booklet will be sent, gratis, to anyone in- 
terested. Requests should be addressed to the 
home office in Jersey City, N. J. 


A MUSIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

In response to a call which has been quite gen- 
erally voiced both from convention platforms and 
in the educational journals, it will be of interest 
to superintendents of schools and to members 
of Boards of Education to know that the Music 
Teachers’ Exchange of Chicago has inaugurated 
a special department for the placing of supervisors 
of music. The Music Teachers’ Exchange is con- 
ducted by The Philip Ray Agency, Steinway Hall, 
Chicago, along entirely Independent lines. 

The exchange devotes itself exclusively to the 
placing of music teachers in conservatories and 
schools of music, and this new departure is in 
line with the general introduction on the part of 
the most advanced conservatories and normal 


youre: The Johnson 
Window Shade 
“Adjusters” 


are specified by 
architects. Now 
used in hundreds 
of School Build- 
ings. nee dur- 
im able. effective, inex- 
3 pensive. A perma- 
nent fullsize sample 
adjuster for trial 
costs only the ex- 
press charges 
(give size of win- 
dow). 


R. R. Johnson, Mfor. 
161 Ranoo.en Sr. 
Cmicaeo, liu. 





Ashby School Houses 


display a composition of utility, durability and good, 
pure architecture without any ‘“ gingerbread.”’ 


NO BUILDING IS TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL FOR OUR 
PERSONAL AND PROMPT ATTENTION. 


We develop your own ideas into a practical set of plans and specifica- 
tions with which they can be executed to the smallest details 
into a building that can be built within your means and to your 


Ashby’s Portfolio of School Houses containing beautiful designs (per- 
spective and floor plans) of school buildings ranging from one 
room up, will be sent to School Committees that are interested in 
the erection of school buildings for which plans have not yet been 







Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





“— der. 
i “ Write for prices. 


AN SHADING MACHINE CO. 
164-168 Rane St. 































schools throughout the 
country of. special 
courses for training su- 
pervisors of music for 
public school work. 


The staff of the Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Exchange 
have all been  profes- 
sional musicians and are 
therefore peculiarly well 
qualified for this special 
work and closely in 





BRUCE’S touch with its needs. 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


THIRD EDITION—GET A COPY have, in case of need, 


Supervisors are regis- 
tered from all ovor the 
entire United States, so 
that school boards and 
superintendents can 


the most complete list 
available to draw from 
by applying to the ex- 
change. 


The Buffalo 
Adjustable 


WINDOW SHADE 


A NEW SPELLER. 
Preliminary an- 
FIXTURE nouncements of a spell- 
ing book to be known 
is the most per- as the “New Standard” 
fect ADJUST- have been made _ by 
ada = =litaird & Lee, The 


Itis simple.CHEAP, distinguishing features 
durable and does’ c¢jaimed are: 

not get out of or- 

A simple system of 


progressive word-build- 
ing is observed through- 
out the entire series of 
lessons. 


BUFFALO, W. Y. 


Beginning with com- 
mon, easy words of one syllable, the pupil is in- 
structed how to form from these the more diffi- 
cult words of two, three and four syllables, that 
are to be met with in the more advanced lessons. 
By this method the pupil learns to observe the 
forms of words. and as there are no marks of 
any kind placed over the letters, he readily recog- 
nizes them when he sees them in newspapers and 
books. The eye is thus trained to note the in- 
dividual letters that go to make up the words, 
and to observe the order in wnich they are 
placed. 


The pronunciation is indicated by marked let- 
ters at the top of each group, and by this means 
is avoided the use of the numerous confusing 
marks that in other spellers distort the words 
in such a way as to make it difficult for one to 
recognize them as the same words when seen 
without the marks. 


The principal rules of orthography are ex- 
plained and illustrated in the various lessons, 


or hearsay. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Nelson Ventilated 
Used in New St. Louis Schools and in over one hundred other places 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENTS 


WE SEND sample Lathes, Benches 
and Vises ON APPROVAL. 
We give you an opportunity to see 
how they look and work under your 
conditions. You cannot afford to 
buy these important items by guess 


No Foul Odors 


can remain in school toilet 
rooms, where you use 





Nelson’s 
Ventilated 


*~ Hopper Latrines 


fet AND 


, Ventilated Urinals 
er (Automatic Flush) 

















Doubie Latrines 





Write us for information and 
our booklet, “A Few 
Points on Sanitation 


for Schools.” 
MANUFACTURED BY 






ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and the use of prefixes and suffixes is so clearly 
shown as to give the pupil an elementary knowl- 
edge of the various parts of speech, and prepare 
the way for an easy comprehension and use of 
the tables of prefixes, suffixes, and stems con- 
tained in the supplement. When the pupil is 
familiar with these, the spellings and meanings 
of thousands of words will become self-suggest- 
ing. 
A School Heater. 

Individual Room Heater and Ventilator. Fred- 


erick H. Schuppener, Stitzer, Wis. 


Re 


I 





In a heater and ventilator of the described 
class, the combination with the floor of the room, 
of a cylindrical shell open at both ends, with 
its lower ends resting on said floor, a stove 
supported from the floor in a raised position, 
said shell being provided with lateral openings 
near its lower end, a raised flange at the bot- 
tom of each such opening and guide flanges at 
the sides thereof, sliding dampers for said 
openings engaged by the guide flanges, together 
with a smoke pipe leading from said stove, a 
ventilator jacket encircling the smoke pipe and 
forming an annular air space, a pipe leading 
downwardly therefrom and arranged to receive 
air from the floor of the room adjacent to the 
heater, and a pipe leading upwardly from the 
jacket and adapted to be connected with the 
chimney above the smoke pipe, whereby the air 
moving along the floor is drawn into the ven- 
tilator, and that at a higher level is drawn into 
the shell and returned to the room. 


Mr. Paul V. Bacon of Allyn & Bacon is 
spending the winter in Germany. He is not 
expected to return before May. 





Boned LATHE 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., 80 N. May St., Chicago. 
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MANSION OF CHRISTOPHER SOWER, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 
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First Home of the Oldest Publishing Firm in the United States. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY. 

It is interesting to note that the oldest book 
publishing firm in the United States is a school- 
beok house. This is the Christopher Sower 
Company of Philadelphia, which has been con- 
tinuously publishing books for 170 years. 

Christopher Sower, the founder of the firm, 
was born in Laasphe, Witgenstein, Germany, in 
1693, came to America in 1724 and settled in 
Cermantown, Philadelphia, in 1731. Here he 
built a large mansion in which he dispensed 
medicine, a calling for which he had qualified 
tor by five years’ study and practice in a large 
dispensary at Halle. 

The German settlers in the province of Penn- 
svlvania felt at that time a great need for 
printed matter, such as prayer books and bibles 
and almanacs. Upon their earnest solicitations 
the necessary materials were sent from Ger- 
maany in 1738 and placed in the hands of 
Christopher Sower, although he was not then 
a printer. He at once commenced to issue 
almanacs and small books, and in 1740 he began 
to print an edition of 1,200 copies of Luther’s 
trunslation of the bible. This he completed in 
1743, nearly 40 years before the first English 
bible was printed in America by Robert Aitken. 
Sower added to his list of books. continuously 
and in 1746 printed the first number of a re- 
ligious quarterly. He was far more than a 
mere printer, for he cast his own type, made 
his own paper and printers’ ink, bound and 
sold all the book which he issued. 

In 1758 he died, leaving his business to his 
wnly child, Christopher (second), who succeeded 
him. 

In 1763, Christopher (second) published a 
second edition of 2,000 copies of the quato bible 
and in 1776 a third edition consisting of 3,000 
copies. He added to his list many new publi- 
‘ations in English and German. In 1753 he 
was ordained an overseer or bishop of the 
Dunker church, of which he was a member. 
From his extensive charities he was known 
as “Das Brod Fater” (the bread father) long 
after his death. 

Christopher (second) was succeeded by his 
son Samuel, who later established the first 
American type foundry in Baltimore. In 1799 
the business was transferred to a brother and 
removed to Norristown, Pa., where it remained 
until 1844. At that time it was returned to 
Philadelphia, where it has since been located. 

In 1847 Chas. G. Sower, then owner of the 
business, united with William HI. Barnes under 
the name of Sower & Barnes. In 1888 the 


business was incorporated under the title - 


Christopher Sower Company, with Chas. G. 
‘Sower as president, J. Miles’ Jamison as secre- 
tary, and David Bentley as treasurer. 

Mr. Chas. G. Sower died March 23, 1902, 
and a relative, Mr. Albert M. Sower, became 
president, which office he holds up to the 
present time. Mr. James L. Pennypacker is 
vice president and general manager of the 


firm, Mr. Jamison secretary, and Mr. Bentley 
treasurer. 

Ever since the firm has existed a descendant 
or the original Sower has been at its head. 
the firm publishes chietly educational books, 
among which are the Brooks’ Mathematical 
Series and the Brumbaugh’s Readers. It is 
continually and firmly maintaining a policy of 
enterprise and conservatism which its founder 
manifested. Its books are among the most 
widely and favorably known. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 

March 19-20. Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association at Racine, G. O. Banting, presi- 
dent. 

April 10. Association of Teachers of Mathe- 
maties in the Middle States and Maryland, at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 16-17. Southern Wisconsin Superin- 
tendents and Supervising Principals’ Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee, FE. M. Beeman, president. 

July 5-9. N. EE. A. at Denver, Colo. 

July 6-9. Catholic Edueational Association, 
ot Boston. Rev. Francis W. Iloward, seeretary, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

TWO NEW CATALOGS. 

School men will be interested in two catalogs 
recently issued by the Bauseh & Lomb Optieal 
Company, because these publications mark, in 
“ sense, an epoch in American scientific optics. 
They denote the completion of a standardizing 
process which all of the B. & L. microscopes 
und projection apparatus have been undergoing 
for a number of years under the direction of 
an experienced corps of optical experts. The 
changes which have been made tend toward 
greater simplicity. in construction, durability 
of the entire instruments. 

One of the catalogs deseribes and illustrates 
the new Bausch & Lomb microscopes designed 
by Dr. Hermann Kellner. These embody all 
the best features of the older models and are 
of a new, long handle-arm, type. The optical 
systems, and the finish and mechanieal con- 
struction of the instruments is fully explained. 

The second eatalog is devoted to the “Bal- 
optican” projection lanterns which have re- 
cently been completed. The optical system of 
these instruments have been evolved during a 
period of fifty years and lead the manufactur- 
crs to believe that they approach perfection 
as nearly as it is attainable. The mechanical 
actails have been improved to secure absolute 
rigidity, with ease and practicability of oper- 
sition. 

The growing interest in the possibilities of 
visual instruction should make these catalogs 
of particular value to school men at this time. 
Copies will be cheerfully sent to anyone who 
requests them of the home office at Rochester, 
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THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


— ARE —. 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM, 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
377-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Mention this publication 


CO-EDUCATION. — Separate schools for 
children in the grades are to be found in sev- 
eral of our largest cities (New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia). C. B. Gilbert voices 
the opinion of edueators in general when he 
writes: “The bringing together of boys and 
girls into the same classrooms and recitation 
rooms is according to the laws of nature and 
society. The separation of boys and girls in 
the elementary education, if it has any basis 
at all, is based upon a totally false conception 
of human relation and moral eulture.” Sepa- 
rate high schools and high schools in which 
sexes are segregated are more common. 


SCHOOL LAW. 

A provision of a city charter that the school 
commissioners shall have in general all the pow- 
er and perform all the duties pertaining to the 
otice of prudential committee of a sehool dis- 
trict not inconsistent with the system estab- 
lished by the city charter, does not authorize 
the school commissioners to draw a warrant 
payable to one of their number for the aggre- 
gate sum of a number of claims examined and 
allowed by them, and to receive the money 
thereon from the eity treasurer with which to 
pay such claims.—lIHlarrison vs. David, 70 A. 567 
(Vt. 1908). 

The word “schools” is one ot broad signiti- 
cation, and sometimes it may appear, by the 


-connection in which it is used, to include high- 


er institutions of learning, but ordinarily and 
Without something to indieate that a wider 
meaning was intended to be given to the word, 
it will not be taken to include higher insti- 
tutions of learning, such as colleges, universi- 
ties, or institutions for the teaching of trades, 
professions or business; and where a street rail- 
Way was, as a condition to a grant of a loea- 
tion, required to provide pupils in attendance 
upon the public schools, the state normal school 
of W., or any school in W.. transportation at 
half price while going to and from school. 
neither a college nor a business institute in 
W. could fairly come within the language of 
the rest—Murphy vs. Worcester Consol. St. 
Ry. Co., 85 N. E. 507 (Mass. 1908), 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE GO 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 


Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 











School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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The “Gymnasia” 


Specially adapted to SCHOOLS 
Gymnasiums, etc. 























A syphon jet wash- 
down closet with gal- 
vanized iron water 
tank, heavy oak seat 
with heavy brass re- 
enforcing strip under 
rim. The only pres- 
sure tank outfit that 
operates successfully 
at ten pounds pres- 
sure. No kicker on 
seat, no spindle 
through the bowl, all 
metal parts exposed. 
Spring not submerged, 
valve is on line with 
flush pipe. 


We carry full lines 
of plumbing goods de- 
signed specially for use 
in buildings devoted to 
educational purposes. 


FEDERAL HUBER COMPANY 


CHICAGO: Fulton & Halsted Sts. 
GRAND RAPIDS: 27 Ottawa St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 642-644 Pacific Bldg. 
NEW YORK: 244 Fifth Ave. 
DETROIT: 107 Brandon Ave. 


For Schools, Churches 
and Public Buildings 


BELLS, FEALS, CHIMES 
Made only of best selected Copper and East 
India Tin. Wei known for their full rich 
tone and durability. Write for catalogue, 
FE.W VANBUZEN €0. Prop Buekeve Bell Fe undry 
(Estab. 1837 484 Lb. Seeond St., CINCINNATI, O 


ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY 
Stuckstede & Bro., Props. 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes 
of best quality Copper and Tin 


2735-2737 Lyon St.,cor. Lynch, St. Louis 
MENEELY & CO. WAeeser, 


N.Y. 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Meneely Foundry, | CHIME, 
Established SCHOOL 
Dearly 100 years ago. | & OTHER 


ROPOSALS FOR INDIAN SUP 

PLIES. Department of the Interior, 
Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D.C. January 20, 1909. Sealed proposals, 
plainly marked on the outside of the 
envelope: “Proposal for rubber goods, 
shoes.” ete.. as the case may be, and ad- 
dressed to the “Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. Washington, D. C..° will bere 
ceived at the Indian Office until 2 o'clock 
p.m. of Tuesday, March 2. 1909, and then 
opened, for furnishing the Indian Service 
With rubber goods, shoes, hardware, and 
medics] supplies. Senled proposals, 
Plainly marked on the outside of the 
envelope: “Proposal for enameled ware, 
furniture.” ete. as the case may be, and 
addressed to the “Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, Washington, PD. ©¢..°° will be 
received at the Indian Office until 2 
Oelock p.m. of Tuesday, Mareh 9, 1909, 
‘nd then opened, for furnishing the In- 
dian Service with enameled ware, lamps, 
Mrniture, bedding, stoves, agricultural 
Implements, paints, oils, glass, tinware. 


Wagons, harness, leather, shoe findings. 
saddlery, ete. school supplies, and a long 
list of miscellaneous articles. Bids must 


be made out on Government blanks. 
Schedules viving all necessary informa 
tion for bidders will be furnished on ap- 
plication to the Indian Office, Washing 
ton, D. CL: the U. S. Indian Warehouses 
it New York City, Chicago, IIL, St. Louis, 
Mo. and Omaha, Nebr. The Department 
reserves the right to reject any and all 
bids, or any part of any bid. F. EF 
LEV, Commissioner. 





FOR TRADE EDUCATION. 


= 
A local branch of the National Society for the Promotion of 


Industrial. Education has been formed in New York City to em- 
brace school men, manufacturers and others interested in the 
establishment of schools for vocational instruction. Loeal prob- 
lem$ will be taken up by the body, publie opinion will be fostered, 
and legislation will be promoted. 

Supt. W. I. Maxwell, of the New York pubfie schools, addressed 
the society at a recent meeting on the need of vocational instruc- 
tion and the difficulties to be met. He said in part: 

“Certain things may be taken as demonstrated with regard to 
industrial education : , 

“First, trade schools are needed. They are needed for the sake 
of our industrial wealth and cfliciency. They are needed for the 
sake of the boys and girls of this city. The best preparation for 
a trade is the manual training high school where, in connection 
with elements of a liberal education, students receive instruction 
in drawing, in tools, and in applications of art to industry. But 
these schools breed engineers, hot journeymen. lence we need 
schools to give training that will shorten and enrich the period 
of apprenticeship for the journeyman. 

“Second, such schools must be a part of the publie school systems 
and must articulate directly and closely with the elementary 
schools, to the end that boys and girls between fourteen and 
eighteen, or at least sixteen, may obtain that training which will 
enable them to be of use in a shop: because it is in the public 
schools that the boys and girls are found who need sueh training. 

“Third, to carry out this articulation, elementary schools should 
have manual training to discover these boys and girls who have 
an aptitude for mechanical pursuits. Brains are as necessary in 
mechanical pursuits as in law or theology. 

“Certain ditticultices stand in our wav: 

“First, apathy of manufacturers who have shown little desire 
to obtain really skilled American workmen, as, for example, the 
firm which established a school to train apprentices and found 
that they were teken away by other firms as seon as they had 
learned a few tricks of the trade. 

“Second, apathy of the financial authorities of the city, who 
have just cut out the amount asked for by the Board of Education 
for shops and kitchens, and given only $22,000 for a trade school. 
It is encouraging, however, to remember that the first annual ap- 
propriation for manual training in Brooklyn was only $5,000. If 
we make good use of the small appropriations, the demonstration 
will secure larger appropriations in the future. 

“Third, the foolish or nebulous arguments of many of thos 
who have been advocating trade schools. Arguments have been 
foolish when they became pleas for the elimination of existing 
high schools and the conversion of these institutions into trade 
schools. Those that have not been foolish have been largely 
nebulous, vapory exhortations to establish trade schools, without 
the substance of a well considered plan. Such a well considered 
plan is now the great desideratum. While the advocates of trade 
schools have been talking the Board of Education has established 
and maintained five prosperous and useful evening trade schools 
which are patronized largely by apprentices. These evening trade 
schools contine their operations chietly to the building and ma- 
chinists’ trades. Shall we stop theres Will our friends not give 
us a plan for teaching our three largest trades, clothing, beer brew- 
ing and sugar refining? What we need farther is a well thought 
out plan of co-operation between the school and the manutacturer, 
such as that at Fitehburg, Mass. 

“For these reasons—the apathy of manufacturers, the apathy of 
the financial authorities of our city, and the need of definite, co 
herent plans—the cause of trade schools stands sorely in need of 
the aid of this loeal branch of the national society. The time is 
surely opportune when the Board of Education has appointed a 
standing committee on this subjeet and when the state, through 
the industrial education bill, passed last winter by the legislature, 
has decided to give substantial financial assistance to any com 
munity that establishes trade schools.” 


Agriculture in the Schools. 

William R. TTunt, Massachusetts Agricultural College: 

“The teaching of agriculture in the public schools, is a new 
problem and is at present in the form of nature study. 

“The subject of reading and writing and simple accounting, 
which we consider merely eclementary, were matters of grave in- 
terest two, three, four and tive centuries ago. The man who could 
read and write in those times was the recipient of some considera 
tion. A man sentenced to be exeeuted, if he could show to the 
monks of the period that he could read and write, was pardoned, 
so that his knowledge of reading and writing could be turned to 


good account. 


THE DANGER OF DUST 


IN SCHOOLROOMS. 


HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED. 





UST DANGER is a real—not a theo- 
retical menace, S¢tientifie research 
has proved that dust is the greatest ear- 

rier a) d distributer of disease germs known. 
The dust problem in schoolrooms is one that 
should bave the serious consideration of every 
Board of Education. every Superintendent of 
Schoo!s. Principal and Teacher. The elimira- 
tion of dust is a du/y that must appeal witb pe- 
culiar foree to those charged with the respon- 
sibility of caring for the heal:h of pupils, 
HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE. 
Disease germs multiply with exceeding rapid- 
ity. <A single germ falling on fertile soil will, 
in an incredibly short space of time, generate 
millions upon millions of its kind. These micro- 
organisms are found by the million in dust, so 
that every current of air causes the dust to 
be set in circulation. and with it the countless 


myriads of living germs that are such a menace 
to health. 





The remedy for the elimination of dust is not 
Sweeping and dusting, for such expedients 
merely start the germs afresh on their aerial 
errand of warfare against mankind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY. 

Standard Floor Dressing is the true remedy 
for the elimination of dust, It has been tested 
by Physicians and Educational Boards with the 
most gratifying results, and reports show that 
it reducesthe percentage of floating dust near- 
ly one hundred per cent, 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing is 
purely mechanieal. The application of a thin 
coat three or four times a year is sufficient to 
keep the tloors at just the right degree of 
moisture to catch and hold a} dust and dirt. 

Floors treated with Standard Floor Dressing 
present a splendid appearance. The dressing 
acts as a preservative and prevents the boards 
from splintering or cracking. It does not evap- 
orate, and by reducing the labor of caring for 
the tloors saves its Cost many times over. Not 
intended for household use. 

We are making a remarkable offer applying 
to schools, publie buildings. stores and offices. 
Our offer is this—we will, free of all cost, treat 
one floor or partof a fioor 
in any schoolroom or cor- 
ridor with Standard Floor 
Dressing. justtoprove our 
claim 

Upon request, full par- 
ticulars may be bad regard- 
ing such demonstrations. 
Our little book, ““Dust and 
Its Dangers.” explains the 
subject fully. Anyone 
may have acopy by mere- 
ly asking for it. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


EOWLE'S BUILDING SPECIFICATIONS 


complete for the use of Masons, Car- 
penters and Contractors. By mail 
25 cents. For sale by 


THE FOWLE PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





BRUCE’S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
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These Art Productions have 
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PRES. H. H. SEERLEY, 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 


MR. GEO. H. MARTIN, 
Boston, Mass, 


Speakers, American School Hygiene Association. 


The complete program for the meeting of the 
department of superintendence in Chicago, 
February 23, 24, and 25, has been issued. No 
material changes have been made in the list 
of topics and speakers printed in the January 
issue of the Journal, except for the addition of 
the program of the American School Hygiene 
Association. 

The railway rate situation remains un- 
changed, although the association officers still 
hope to secure a reduction from the lines of the 
Western Passenger Association. As previously 
announced, all lines east of the Missisippi will 
grant a rate of one and one-half fare. Secre- 
tary Shepard urges that all attending from this 
territory purchase a full-fare ticket to Chicago 
and secure from the selling agent a certificate- 
receipt showing the fare paid. This must be 
delivered to the secretary at the Auditorium 
for signature and validation immediately on 
arrival in Chicago. No reduction at all will be 
made unless one thousand certificates are de- 
posited. 

Among the events of interest during the con- 
vention will be the dedicatory exercises of the 
Albert G. Lane technical high school on Mon- 
day, February 22. The beautiful new building 
will be open for inspection and the shops will 
be in full operation. Appropriate addresses will 
be delivered in the afternoon. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION. 

The interest shown by school men in the ques- 
tions of school hygiene will make the simul- 
taneous meeting of the American School 
Hygiene Association most beneficial to both 
school physicians and superintendents. The 
program announced is as follows: 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

1. Address of the president, Dr. H. P. Wal- 
cott, Boston. 

2. Report on the Status of Hygiene Instruc- 
tion in American Schools and Colleges—Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, New York. 

8. The Problem of Hygiene and the Prov- 
ince of the Normal School—President H. H. 
Seerley, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

4. The Crippled Child in the Public School 
System—Miss E. Goldsmith, New York. 

5. School Hygiene and Efficiency—Prof. A. 
E. Bennett, Iowa. 

6. The Health of Teachers 
S» Small, Washington, D. C. 





Prin. Willard 


--%. Checking Race Degeneracy Due to School 


Tife—Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek. 
FEBRUARY 24, 
1. Prophylaxis in the Practice of the Super- 
intendent—Supt. E. L. Stephens, New York. 


2. Physical Defects and Retardation—Leon- 
ard Ayres. 


DR. L. H. GULICK, 


New York City. Formators 





Milwaukee, - 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 


Send for Catalogue 





3. Air and the School House—Prof. S. H. 


Woodbridge, Boston. 


4. (Subject not announced)-—Dr. L. Ti. 
Gulick. 

5. A Lesson from Medical Inspection—Geo. 
If. Martin, Boston. 


6. (Subject not announced)—Prof. E. O. 
Jordan, Chicago. 


MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The problem presented in the design of a 
modern school building, with its included 
problems of lighting, heating and ventilating, 
schoolroom fittings, sanitary arrangements, ete., 
and such special features as may be desired by 
the board or required by the site, is an under- 
taking worthy of the most careful study and co- 
operation by the architects and the board, and 
its suecess lies in the careful analysis of the 
conditions presented and the application of wu- 
usual experience. 


Plans have been designed to afford ample 
means of egress, and to benefit by the protection 
provided by the use of various fire retarding 
and fireproof materials for walls, floors, corri- 
dors and staircases used by pupils in leaving 
the building. 


The great body of educators are realizing 
the folly and economic waste of attempting to 
educate the mental faculties which may be 
allied to ill-nourished, defective bodies, with the 
result that much thought and energy, on the 
part of committees and architects, and con- 
siderable of the building appropriation is being 
devoted to the improvement of the hygienic con- 
dition of the school building. 

From illustrations of school buildings shown 
from time to time in the architectural and 
school press it is very apparent that the school 
board of today is evincing a marked increase of 
interest in the development of the architectural 
character of the school house, which, in the 
hands of eminent architects, it may be said, has 
been as impressive as the change in scope of 
public school instruction. 

In another column of this issue are shown the 
floor plans and perspective elevation of the ac- 
cepted design for the new graded and high 
school for St. Johns county, Florida. at St. 
Augustine, one of several modern schools de- 
signed in that state by Mr. P. E. Robinson 
cf Savannah and Mr. M. J. Reidy of New York 
City under the firm name of Robinson & Reidy, 
Architects. : 

This firm, whose work in connection with 
this class of building is widely known through- 
out the southern states, has inaugurated many 
methods of procedure in the handling of school 
matters, successfully establishing a more com- 
plete unison of thought and purpose between 
the architects and the board, and the facilities 
of their organization are such that the particu- 


lar requirements of the committee having a 
project in charge are carefully considered and 
met, and the customary uncertainty as to the 
final cost of the school, on the part of the com- 
mittee, and in some instances, the architect as 
well, is entirely eliminated. 

Superintendents or boards having new school 
projects under consideration may address 
Messrs. Robinson & Reidy, Architects, at St. 
Augustine, Florida, where their southern offices 
are located. 


SCHOOL TRADE NOTES. 
(Concluded from Page 14.) 
The forty-third edition of the pocket cata- 
logue of the New York Silicate Book Slate Co. 
has just been issued. 


Lynn, Mass. An advisory committee consist- 


_ing of the superintendent and a number of 


LTincipals has been appointed to assist in the 
selection of educational supplies. It is aimed 
to economize in purchasing materials and at the 
same time give an opportunity for the selec- 
tion of articles suited to the needs of individual 
teachers. 


The St. Louis school board has rejected all 
bids for the new desks designed by School 
Building Commissioner Ittner. 


The new desk consists of a single pedestal or 
standard of pressed steel, carrying a wooden 
seat and desk. Two bids were submitted for the 
manufacture of the new desks, one by the Hale 
& Kilburn Manufacturing Company, the other 
by the Searritt-Comstock Furniture Company. 
The lowest bid was $6.771-2. The present 
desks cost about $3. 


Mr. Ittner has been at work on the design for 
the desk for more than a year. The single 
standard or pedestal joining smoothly with the 
floor, he concluded, would allow the schoolroom 
tu be more easily cleaned than the present desks, 
which have four cast iron legs. He also thought 
the new desks would be stronger. He had a 
sample desk made on his plans and called for 
bids on instruction of the board. 


York, Pa. <A supply of “Paragon” school 
desks has been purchased by the board. 

The ©. H. Stoelting & Co. have equipped a 
complete dark room in their Chicago office for 
displaying their projectoscope apparatus. The 
firm extends an invitation to all superintendents 
attending the national convention to visit their 
quarters at 22 S. Green street, and witness a 
demonstration with this well known lantern. 


“Repello liquid” is a new material placed on 
the market by the New York Silicate Book 
Slate Co. It is used for coating plaster or ce- 
ment work before painting or kalsomining and 
may be used as a protective coating for metal 
work of all descriptions. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND 


MENT BY COMMISSION 


(Concluded from Page 5.) 


It knows perfectly well whether or not it can 
afford to raise salaries, for it has already had 
that question passed upon. It may be of in- 
terest to know that since the commission plan 
has been in operation there has been a general 
raise in salaries amounting to almost 25 per 
cent all along the line. All these things, when 
presented to the city commission, found a ready 
response. 


Effect of Commission on the Schools. 

“Perhaps the most valuable of the effects of 
the commission plan of government has been 
the reaction of the commission idea upon the 
schools themselves. The general spirit of the 
commission is that of selecting the most suit- 
able person for special work, giving him ample 
authority to do that work, free from outside 
restraint or interference, and then holding him 
closely responsible for the way in which the 
work is done. This idea has reacted very 
strongly upon the schools themselves, and in my 
judgment, most helpfully. Just as the com- 
mission turns over certain matters unreserved- 
ly to the school board, so the school board turns 
over certain matters to the superintendent, and 
after giving him full authority for doing cer- 
tain things, holds him directly responsible for 
doing them. The superintendent, in the same 
way, tries to make the principals, and the heads 
of the departments, feel that he looks to them 
for initiative in their respective domains. They, 
in turn, are encouraged to impress the same 
idea upon the teachers. An effort is made, also, 
to pass the same idea on even to the pupils. 

“Tt might appear at first glance that such a 
system would prevent close supervision. A care- 
ful study of the situation, however, will show 
that such is not the case. The supervision is as 
close as need be, and the quality of it is greatly 
improved by the reaction of the commission 
idea. It is a supervision as to results rather 
than as to methods. Certain standards are held 
up as those that must be reached. Abundance 
of suggestion is made as to how they may be 
reached. There is no ironclad requirement 
made as to the means that must be used for 
reaching them. In fact, teachers are encour- 
aged to use their own initiative and their own 
plans for reaching the special results desired. 
It is a supervision which does not limit the 
supervisors’ authority, and yet which does not 
interfere with the teacher’s individuality. 


No Chance for Dishonesty. 


“Tf it be objected to the commission form of 
government that a corrupt administration could, 
if it should so desire, overturn the entire sys- 
tem of city schools, I answer frankly, that this 
is true. 
people who are living under this commission 
plan of government. They know perfectly well 
that if they elect dishonest or incompetent men 
as commissioners, not only their entire city 
administration, but their school system as well, 
will be in peril. The people know that all their 
eggs are in one basket. Therefore, they watch 
that basket. 

“The average American city man today has 
at heart the interest of the city. He wishes 
her well, and is willing to look out for her in- 
terests—to a certain extent. He may not take 
enough interest to examine carefully the list of 
20 or 40 city officials and school board men 
elected at various times during the year. Ac- 
cordingly, he is very likely to allow some two 
or three incapable or dishonest men to slip in 
among the 30 or 40. These incapable or dis- 
honest ones, as well as the others, know that 
among so large a number of officials elected 
without reference one to the other, it is almost 
impossible to fix the responsibility if anything 
goes wrong. Any wrongdoing is charged up to 
the administration in general and the dishonest 
or incapable few are not blamed by the public 
more than the rest. 


Nobody knows it any better than the . 


GOVERN- 


‘* However, if the 
average citizen knows 
that the success of the 
entire city administra- 
tion depends upon five 
men, and that the 
schools which his child- 
ren are to attend depend 
for their effectiveness 
largely on the same men, he will watch very care- 


fully to see that these five men are of the right 
kind. 


“In case he should go to sleep and allow five 
dishonest men or even five men of meager 
ability to be elected, he will richly deserve the 
punishment which he will be sure to receive. 
Amongst other forms of punishment, he will 
have to submit to seeing his children attend 
schools dominated by political influence. He 
will deserve to have poor schools, and he will 
be sure to get them. 


No Political Wire-Pulling. 

“During the four years that commission type 
of government has been tried in Houston, neith- 
er the mayor or any one of the commissioners 
las ever spoken a word to any member of the 
school board, or to the superintendent, for or 
against the election or re-election of any teach- 
er or other employe of the school. During the 
earlier part of this time, it frequently happened 
the mayor and the other commissioners would 
be approached by candidates or their friends in 
search of political pull with the board. How- 
ever, when these were met by a courteous, 
though positive statement, that such matters 
were altogether in the hands of the school board, 
and that the schools were altogether divorced 
from politics, it soon became known to others 
that it was not worth while to visit the city 
hall for that purpose. In recent years, I am 
assured that such requests are no longer made 
of the city commission. 

“The influence of this condition upon the 
school board has been good. The members are 
not elected, and are not anxious for reap- 
pointment. There is no political pressure that 
can be brought to bear upon them, and they 
have no other incentive than the desire to do 
the best that can be done for the schools. 

“The teachers, too, are touched by the com- 
mission idea to the effect that they feel that 
security in their positions depends solely upon 
the character of the service rendered. The good 
teacher feels that she will not be disturbed for 
any political reason, and the inefficient teacher 
feels that no possible political pull can make her 
place secure. 

“The commission form of government is 
founded upon the general proposition that the 
problem of city administration is much more 
largely a business problem than a_ political 
problem. It is surely an obvious corollary to 
this that one very important side of the admin- 
istration of a system of city schools is the busi- 
ness side. It certainly seems reasonable that if 
a business organization be made for the city 
when it paves streets, lays sewerage, provides 
water and lights, and gives police protection, 
that same business organization should, with 
fairness, be extended to the city. when it under- 
takes the great business of providing money 
and other facilities for the education of its 
children.” 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Decisive action has been taken by the Muske- 
gon, Mich., board of education to crush the fra- 
ternity spirit in the Hackley manual training 
high school. A year ago the organizations were 
disbanded at the request of the board and ver- 
bal promises were made by all students involved 
never again to join a secret school society. It 
became evident recently that a number of stu- 
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dents had broken their promise, whereupon the 
board immediately suspended them. 

Joliet, Ill. The school board has enforced a 
rule recently adopted that students of the high 
school must withdraw from secret societies. 

The St. Paul school board has resolutely up- 
held Superintendent S. L. Heeter in his fight 
for a merit system of promoting teachers. At 
a meeting last month it decided to advance the 
salaries of 191 teachers who had shown them- 
selves worthy, and refused to include in its list 
ten teachers who by length of service might have 
been entitled to the raise had the quality of their 
work deserved it. In so doing the board has 
closed a fight which has been waged upon Su- 
perintendent Heeter by the mayor of the city 
and the board of aldermen. 

Worcester, Mass. The salaries of teachers in 
the grades below the ninth have been increased 
from a maximum of $650 to $700. The change 
will go into effect with the new school year. An 
attempt to raise the maximum salary of the 
ninth grade teachers to $800 failed. A plan for 
promotional examination is under considera- 
tion. 

Startling statistics regarding the prevalence 
of the cigarette habit among the pupils in the 
Des Moines, Iowa, public schools were recently 
given at a principals’ meeting. 

That the habit has been acquired by a number 
who are only in the second grade was shown. 
Many of the boys who are in the third grades 
are habitual users, and the largest percentage 
of smokers in any grades of the school are 
found in the fourth and fifth grades. The 
combined reports from the various schools show 
that something less than twenty-five of the boys 
are smokers. , 

The percentage of cigarette smokers in the 
high schools is much less than in the grades, 
and the cause attributed is that the tobacco 
so weakens the brain that the pupils cannot 
keep up with their classes. Nearly every pupil 
who was backward in his studies was found to 
be a tobacco user. A crusade against dealers 
and those who furnish the boys with their 
smokeables has been promised. 

New Orleans, La. The board has ordered the 
removal of all water buckets and dippers from 
the school buildings. Where drinking fountains 
are not installed coolers and cups will be pro- 
vided. 

A bill has been introduced in the Minnesota 
legislature prohibiting the use of basement 
rooms for classroom purposes. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. None other can receive a place in this 
Directory. Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from+these Firms. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 
Elmer & Amend............N. Y. 
American Seating Co.N.Y. & Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 

eeeeeeeees-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

eeeeeeceeeeees Indianapolis, Ind. 
Garden City Edu. Co......Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Machinists’ Supply Co....Chicago 
tl. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 
McAllister, Dept. 15....New York 
Eimer & Amend............N. Y. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 

Cinscocsccsese SRGRRRMADelM, Ind. 
Cc. H. Stoelping & Co....Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co.Chicago 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL. 
G. W. Ashby............Chicago 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 


Meneely & Co..Waterviiet, N. Y. 
E. W. Van Duzen Co...Cincinnati 
St. Louis Bell Fdry.St. Louis, Mo. 


BELLS—DEALERS. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
B. W. A. Rowles........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 


Bastern Seating Co.Albany, N. Y. 
N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co......-- 
eeeeseeees-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

5 dies 6000000066 ReMmeneum ana. 
B. W. A. Rowles........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Union School Furnishing Co.. 

bo0 0.06.000.06-40000060% Ch icago 
Gu A. Murray & Co. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


B. J. Johnson & Co........N. Y. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co.... 
«eee Worth Bildg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co... 
it 6eeneeeeseenes<. EN Fe 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa. 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Synd- 
feate ...........-Slatington, Pa. 
Genuine Bangor Slate Co...... 
Easton, Pa. 


eeeeeeeeeseoeseese 


(Dealers.) 

Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’'go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 

eeeeseees Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co...... 

eseeeeesesses Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLINDS. 
BE. W. A. Rowles........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Book Cover Co........ 
eesseeeeeeses Springfield, Mass. 
Nat. Book Cover Co.Syracuse, N.Y. 


BRUSHES—FLOOR. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 


BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co.. 
ecceccceccccee Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAPS AND. GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard.Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHARTS. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
Milton-Bradley Co....Springfield 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co..... 
“ee, 


Haney School Furn. ee 
eccccecee Grand Rapids, “Mich. 

EB. W. A. Rowles........Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom...........Chicago 
FOB. GOGOP 2 ccc csees +...-Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PEN 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Dey Time Register Co........... 
sa ia elaein eaoke wena Endicott, N. Y. 
Engineering Specialty Co....N. Y. 
Hahl Automatic Clock Co.Chicago 


CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co..... 
Danvers, Mass. 

(Dealers. ) 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co............ z 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 

Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co..... 
ere ere rere re Cincinnati, O. 

Haney School Furn. Co. ccccoce 
«+eee+- Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Columbia School Supply Co..... 
eeeeeeeeseese Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. 'W. A. Rowles........Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 
Am. Cragen O60... 6... Sandusky, O. 
Prang Ed. Co.....N. Y., Chicago 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot +++-.-Boston 
DIPLOMAS. 

Ames & Rollinson Co...New York 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Eagle Pencil Co........0...N. Y. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 


eee eet eneseees 


eeeere 


Sighs Ri eGasde Jersey City, N. J. 


Milton Bradley Co........ 0006-0 
$054 00045 Springfield, Mass. 

Standard Crayon Mfg. Co..... 
cveccccccs, DEnVerG, Masa. 

Columbia School Supply Co..... 
66a aes ...--Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prang Ed. Co.....N. Y., Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5....N. Y., Chicago 
Thos. Charles Co........Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Federal-Huber Co.........Chicago 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co....St. Louis 


ELECTRIC TOWER AND SEC- 
ONDARY CLOCKS. 
Harleigh Gillette......... Chicago 


ERASERS. 


Eastern Seating Co.Albany, N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co........2...N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co..... 
00000 seeecesees -Cincinnati, O. 
Haney School Furn. Co.....++.+ 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
$t:556606-08 .+.--Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co. ‘Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co.....Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co..’Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
Haney School Furn Co........ 

seeeeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

-Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. W. A. Rowles. oecccee Chicago 

Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 

L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot ............Boston 


ee eeweseee 


FLOOR DRESSING. 


Standard Oil Co............ All Cities 
GLOBES. 
Peckham, Little & Co...... N, 


Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co.. 
£0006 968 Cincinnati, ‘o. 
Haney School FPurn. CO...c- 
-.--.Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
oeeceeeeeeeeessindianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co.....Chicago 


Union School Furnishing Co.... 
oe acas ecccccccccccces CRICRZO 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom...........Chicago 
Jos. Goder ...............-Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co.San Francisco 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. 


Bryce SoROTENS & Ventilating Co. 
i oO. 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co. Pittsburg, Pa. 
U. S. Inkwell Co...Des Moines, 
++eee+eDa., and Evansville, Ind. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton-Bradley Co.....Springfield 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co......Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Eimer & Amend............N. Y. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
-Indianapolis, Ind. 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
McAllister, Dept. 15....New York 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 


SD s0sececccccesssoccse CHINES 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co..... 
coocccecs Grand Rapids, 
Cotemate School Supply Co. 


Mich. 
‘ Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. wl A. Rowles. eeeeees Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


LOCKERS—METAL. 
Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 


MACHINE SUPPLIES. 
Machinists’ Supply Co....Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
eseeeeeee--Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
anne «eeeeeee Indianapolis, Ind, 
Cc. Christiansen occccece Chicago 
E. Sheldon & Co......Chicago 
Orr ¥ Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Machinists’ Supply Co....Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


American Seat. Co..N.Y¥. & Ch'go 
Milton-Bradley Co.....Springfield 
Cc. Christiansen ..........Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 
Machinists’ Supply Co....Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 

bs esecnnesened Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MAPS. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co..... 
$0606 Cincinnati, O. 
Haney School Furn. CO. ccccoce 
eeeeseeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cae School Supply Co..... 
eoceeceeees indianapolis, Ind. 
E. Ww. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co.....Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 
ae School Furnishing Co.... 
$0ceesevececccccces QGULCaeO 
~~ & Nystrom...........Chicago 
SOG, OGRE 664.0.6.665 055060% Chicago 
College Book Store.Madison, Wis, 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


OPERA CHAIRS. 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
Geo. Barcus & Co. . Wabash, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
eeeeeeee--Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........-Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
College Book Store.Madison, Wis, 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
ccocccccccccdoraey City, N. J. 
Eagle Pencil Co.......N. Y. City 
Eberhard Faber........N. Y. City 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 

F. H. Cook & Co. Leominster, Mass. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
Eberhard Faber.......N. Y. City 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co.......- 

errr. ee S 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


PEN een 


Eagle Pencil Co............N. Y. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg..CoN.Y. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Eimer & Amend...........N. Y. 
eee School Supply Co.... 
6$:44604046466 or Ind. 
©. “H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
Wm, Gaertner & Co..... . Chicago 


PLASTER CASTS. 
C. Hennecke Co..Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES— 
SCHOOL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co...... 
-St. Louis, Edwardsville, Il. 

Lewis & Kitchen... .cccccccecs 

seees Chicago and Kansas City 
. Wolff Mfg. Co... -Chicago 
Thos. Kelly & Bros......Chicago 
Federal-Huber Co.........Chicago 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


American Portable House Co... 
C4eseccoeccesces BORGER WGh. 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 


SCREENS. 
McAllister, Dept. 15....New York 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 


Wm. Gaertner & Co......Chicago 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co...... 
Coe cewesoescoee Dept. 3, Chicago 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


Dey Time Register Co............ 
Endicott, N Z < ee 

Engineering Specialty Co. Fs 

Hahl Automatic Clock Co. Mites 


RELIEF GLOBES. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
M. H. E. Beckley.. . Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co.. . Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


ROOFING SLATE. 
EB. J. Johnson & Co......... N. 
Penn. Struct. Slate Co. a Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Bangor, “Pa. 
Main- Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


Bryce Heating & Ventilating Co. 
6 68-:64:0.9.:06 66,660 00:66.6 Toledo, O. 
Lewis & ‘Kitchen. 64606400600 6s 
soccccecesGmieage, BRensas City 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 
tesegecenesesccescs, GOD PA. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor,Pa. 

Slatington-Bangor Slate Synd- 
1CRtS ccccccecce atingten, Pa. 

Cn Bangor Slate Co...... 
ecccccccce Maston, Pa. 
N. O. * Nelson Mig. COs ccccccece 
-+.+.5t. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill. 
Thos. Kelly & Bros......Chicago 
Federal-Huber Co.........Chicago 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
Ohio Valley Sch. Supply Co..... 

00.000 04 6400464606 ...Cincinnati, O. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co.....Chicago 
—— School Furnishing Co.... 
ecccccccce Chicago 
rw a “Nystrom ot ess00e.6es Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Eastern Seating Co.Albany, N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
Ohio Rake Co.........Dayton, O. 
ae School Furn. Co........ 

e+eeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 





- zene stationer 








SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 


Caton School Furnishing Co.... 


cccccccccccccccccccce CHICAGO 
M. ‘e. B.. BOchley...ccces Chicago 
CC. CHEMCIBNSONs 0.4 sc000e8 Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray "Co. San Francisco 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Eastern Seating Co.Albany, N. Y. 
Mmimer & AMONGs oc cccccsecse = 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. ee 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
American Seat. Co..N.Y. & Ch'go 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co..... 

seseeeeeees Danvers, Mass, 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co..Phila. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co.. 


$245%00 . Philadelphia 
Columbia. ‘School Supply CO.ecce 
seas e+eeeeees Indianapolis, Ind. 


Geo. Barcus & Co..Wabash, Ind. 
Am. Crayon Co......Sandusky, O. 
Ohio Rake Co.. -Dayton, °. 
Ohio Valley Sch. ‘Supply is s40 
- Cincinnati, O. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Grand “Rapids Hand Screw Co.. 
‘teeken aed Grand Rapids, Mich. 
C. Christiansen .....?....Chicago 
C. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Prang Educational Co....Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co.....Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co.....Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co... - fone 
Union Sch. Furn. Co.....Chicago 
BOG. GOOF 6:4:6:4.6455 64:23.084 Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co. Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray "Go. San Francisco 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


N. ©. Nelson Mie. Co... 


....St. Louis, Bawardsviile, ni 
Lewis & Kitchen.......... 





SLATE—STRUCTURAL 
Slatington-Bangor Slate Synd- 
icate . -..-Slatington, Pa 
Genuine Bangor Slate Co...... 
Easton, Pa 


STATIONERY. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 


Atlas School Supply Co..Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co.Kilbourn, Wis. 


STATUARY. 


C. Hennecke Co....... Milwaukee 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Pratt Teachers’ Agcy..N. Y. City 
Schermerhorn Tchrs’ Agcy..N. Y. 
Albany Tchrs’ Agcy.Albany, N. Y. 
Interstate Tchr’s Agcy........ 

ii: S CAMS Owe eee Rochester, N. Y 
Reed Tchr’s Agey.Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Bulletin Agcy....Syracuse 
Central Tchrs’ Agcy.Columbus, O. 
Albert Teachers’ Agency..Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency..Chicago 
McCullough Tchrs’ Agcy.Chicago 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency.....Chicago 
Thurston Teachers’ Agcy. Chicago 
Philip Ray Agency (Music 

TOGGNOUN THE) 66666 60608 Chicago 
Interstate Tchr’s Agcy........ 

Ceeseccccesece New Orleans, La. 
Parker Edu. Bureau..Madison, Wis. 
Colorado Teachers’ Agcy..Denver 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith- evemer Typewriter Co.. 
aoe Syracuse, N. Y. 
Victor” Typewriter COrccccceNe YZ 
VACUUM CLEANERS. 
American Air Cleaning Co.. 
15600006.40464466 Milwaukee “Wis. 


Standard Vacuum Co.Cleveland, O. 
WATER COLOR PAINTS. 


Milton-Bradley Co.....Springfield 
Am. Crayon Co......Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational Co....Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5....Chicago, N. Y. 


WALL, DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot ............Boston 


WARDROBES. 
Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Am. aes Machine Co 


eeeeee 


Cee eer ewer eeeeeeee 


-Buffalo, N. Y. 
R. RR.’ Johnson. weecceeee Chicago 


 ESTERBROOKECOS 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





